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Our Self-Made Graphic Artists: 
How Can We Avoid Wasting Their Talent? 


WITHIN one fortnight in May died two major figures of America’s graphic arts. 
Frederic W. Goudy’s 82 years had given him time to achieve a record total of over 
120 type designs and to win wide celebrity as a printer of books. Many of these 
were set by the skilled hands of his wife Bertha, whose collaboration added to the 
reknown of the Village Press a domestic quality rare, if not unique, in the history 
of fine bookmaking. Just as Bodoni’s widow, in 1818, published the Manuale 
Tipografico after her husband’s death, Fred Goudy’s last years on earth brought 
from him repeated tributes to the typographic gifts of his departed helpmeet. 
Goudy’s work is done. It has had wide acceptance and general praise. And if it 
did not yield him any comfortable fortune, its applied forms have made of Goudy 
a household name. He himself often reflected upon this fact, doubly happy for 
this second domestic aspect of his labors. Despite his difficult early years and the 
disastrous fires that must have tried his faith, Goudy remained a happy man. His 
whole nature was gregarious, affectionate, sunny, considerate, neighborly. He 
was no moper over bad luck, no weeper over spilt milk. His genial warmth con- 
firmed in many a foreigner the flattering notion that all America was just like 
Goudy. He went through life without jealousy, and without suspecting his own 
greatness. 

John Henry Nash of San Francisco died at 76—and while he lived there was 
no finer printer in our country. His was a far narrower perfection, but he did 
manage to make his name a synonym for flawless presswork and for nobly printed 
pages. He loved the large page inordinately —perhaps because fine paper is itself 
seductive, making its sensitive lover shrink from unduly cutting or even folding 
it into small pages. 

One by one our older figures depart. A few years ago D. B. Updike left us, yet 
leaving us his Merrymount Press; and now he is joined by Goudy and Nash. All 
three had one thing in common: all were virtually self-taught. Yet this is no matter 
for pride. It becomes rather a cause for a national self-reproach. Stories of self- 
made men are always “romantic”— but to the reader only. To the men them- 
selves, self-teaching is eventually a shocking waste of time and effort. It brings 
incalculable trials of the spirit, moments when the man-in-the-delayed-making is 
tempted to give up the struggle, since nobody else seems to care much one way or 
the other. Viewed in national perspective, the race of self-made men in the graphic 
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arts—or the other arts or crafts—becomes a symbol of waste of the national 
talent. 

Bernard Shaw declared that England did not deserve her great men. By this he 
meant of course that no country deserves its great men, since greatness is so often 
a tardy laurel offered to a bruised and neglected spirit. Updike, Goudy, and Nash 
were self-taught because we had—and have—no schools in which to teach them 
what they most needed to know. This is an old reproach to America’s graphic 
arts industries, but it can be redeemed. How? By noting the contrast with 
Europe’s parallel industries and schools. We need a number of national institutes 
for the teaching of the graphic arts. This is nothing visionary. Germany has per- 
haps the most famous one—the Staatliche Akademie fiir Graphischen Kiinste 
(Public Academy for Graphic Arts) in Leipzig. Switzerland and France have 
similar schools. And little Czechoslovakia has two famous ones, both in Prague. 
Shall we say that the United States cannot afford what the Czechs have long 
taken for granted? 

Every American publisher who believes in the dignity and worth of books is 
appalled by the increasing mediocrity of bookmaking here. What is now merely 
mediocre seems bound to become execrable unless the printing and publishing 
industries begin to assume a responsibility matching that common in Europe. We 
too must become adult in this field, instead of spending our lives admiring Euro- 
pean books and wondering why we cannot equal them. Once our printing and 
publishing industries were committeed to the development of our native talent in 
every branch of the graphic arts, we should see not only a fresh progress but a 
new creative vigor in our published work. We should also begin to establish a 
tradition in these fields —the very kind of tradition which Europe never lost and 
which we have still to gain. 

If we do this, or set in motion an inquiry on the subject, we shall redeem in 
the end the neglect that has forced our gifted craftsmen into so much needless 
stumbling and floundering. The American Institute of Graphic Arts has long had 
such a project in mind; has in fact made several blueprints seeking to share its 
vision of graphic arts education with the industries involved. Now that the war is 
over, and Europe’s printing (despite its graver economic difficulties) already 
eclipses our own, now is the time for American printers and publishers to consult 
with a national organization such as A.I.G.A. and to take those first serious steps 
for the pride and credit of our graphic arts. 

P.S. 
























































































































































From Better Impressions, courtesy The Mead Corporation. 


















































model Ts of printing 


G. A. SNOW 


IF YOU had a printing press when you were a kid—and a large proportion of 
those in printing, publishing, and advertising have had—the chances are pretty 
good that it was an Excelsior Press, made by the Kelsey Company. They have 
been called the “Fords” of publishing by one who learned on them and later made 
his mark in advertising. 

Hand presses of sorts became available a little over a hundred years ago, about 
the time that printers ceased relying on toggle-jointed machines of the Washington 
hand press variety. Until 1857, an American boy with the printing bug had to 
purchase or use the kind of machine found in job printing shops of the period. 
Over in England, boys were a little more fortunate. As early as 1839 they had 
“Mr. Cowper’s Parlour Printing Press.” 

The machine which inspired Kelsey and other American boys of the early 
period was the Lowe, a curious affair with a conical cylinder, which was intro- 
duced in 1857 at the fair of the American Institute, held in the famous Crystal 
Palace, in New York. This, as well as all similar machines for the next twenty 
years, was hand inked, with a brayer. A boy must have had the ambition of a 
Benjamin Franklin to work with this contraption long enough to get passable 
results. 

Next, while not strictly for boys, but widely used by them was Adam’s Cottage 
Printing Press, and its near relation, the Army Press, during Civil War days did 
what Multigraphs, Duplicators, and other such machines are used for now, 
although they were strictly printing machines. The third member of the pre- 
Kelsey trio, the Novelty, arrived around 1869, the first clamshell style made for 
boys. 

William A. Kelsey, born in 1851, a typical Connecticut Yankee if there ever 
was one, had before he was of age, tried all three and decided he could figure out 
a better and cheaper one. In addition to his printing activities, he had been away 
to school, published an amateur paper, operated a stamp business, issued a house 
organ for it, worked for the Parker Gun people, and at twenty was editor of a 
periodical Parker issued, which eventually became Forest and Stream. 

While still below voting age, and working for Parker, he spent his spare time 
trying to devise a press which would sell at a price that he thought the average 
boy could pay. Unfortunately his Yankee merchandising instinct got the better of 
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him, and he ran a small advertisement in the Youth's Companion inviting orders 
before his new machine had been given an adequate tryout. The next thing he 
knew he had a lapful of orders, and nothing to fill them with. 

By prodigious efforts and much sweat he devised a model which would work, 
and this was patented the next spring, in 1873. The patent date stayed on the 
machines for over fifty years, with the result that many people still write in to 
the company, saying they have a Kelsey Press made in that year. 

The original ad in the Youth's Companion of December 19, 1872 contained a 
crude woodcut of the press which wouldn’t work, and the company still possesses 
a copy of the first catalog which shows this unfortunate machine in more detail, 
as well as the original woodcut. Kelsey had a streak of sentiment in him and kept 
most of these mementoes of his failures and successes, which are still in the Kelsey 
collection, including a magnificent series of woodcuts showing bewhiskered gents 
either operating a press or peeking over the top of one, this kind of illustration 
having been the mainstay of company advertising over its whole seventy-five 
years. 

The 1872-73 press had a pair of wheels or trunnions on the handle, which 
travelled down the frame. According to the catalog, “Great changes have been 
made from the original plan of our Press, till we have reached what we firmly 
believe perfection.” It was a hand inked machine, as were all its contemporaries. 
Kelsey advertised it in all the leading periodicals of the day—Harper’s Weekly, 
Youth's Companion, and practically everything else available. This was not expen- 
sive, because the number in the 1870’s was quite limited, and as the field grew 
the company kept up with it. Using small space mostly, Kelsey was in everything, 
from a list of forty small Southern religious publications to Barnum and Bailey’s 
Circus program. Mr. Kelsey had an aversion to keying advertising, which cost 
him a lot of money for many years. When he finally got around to it, his adver- 
tising expense immediately dropped 50 per cent. 

In 1875, the trunnions were dispensed with and the press appeared with a 
knuckle action which gave better leverage. Hand inkers were retained, but they 
could be made into self inkers by adding certain parts, and the catalog showed 
them both ways. 

The Centennial Exhibition of 1876 in Philadelphia, with a number of small 
press manufacturers represented, gave the business tremendous impetus. This was 
the first and probably the only World’s Fair to pay a lot of its exhibitors, including 
Kelsey, who got a medal and made much advertising hay of it. The Fair idea was 
new then, and an award really made an impression on the public. The company 
had displays in a number of other expositions later, and won awards, but after 
St. Louis, in 1904, Kelsey made up his mind the cost was excessive for the pub- 
licity gained. 

While most of Kelsey’s business was mail order, he at first sold a few presses 
through several publishing firms. One of these decided to go into manufacturing 
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Top, left to right: B. O. Woods’ Novelty, a machine which had great popularity just before the Excelsior 
came on the market. The small inker, called the Centennial, was brought out in 1875 by Joseph Watson. 
The grandfather of all small presses was first made in 1856 by Lowe. 

Bottom, left to right: A hand-inked Kelsey made in 1875; a Watson press, named the American; 

the Army press, a popular type of the middle 1800’s. 





himself. The Model Press was the result, a thoroughly good hand press which 
was continued up to about thirty years ago. Hand presses seem to have everlast- 
ing life, and there are quite a few Models still operating. Curiously enough, the 
firm who bought the English rights to the Model, while itself disappearing, sold 
the patterns to a firm which was originally organized for the purpose of selling 
Excelsior Presses in the British Isles. The Model was made and sold in England 
by the Excelsior Printers Supply Company (no connection with Kelsey) up to 
the time of World War II. 

Kelsey’s apparent success started another competitor. Kelsey originally rented 
space in a downtown office building. When he built his own factory his former 
landlord decided to go into the printing press business himself. J. Cook & Co. 
made the Enterprise and the Victor. These were satisfactory machines, and 
apparently gave Kelsey a little competition, but the 1883 catalog carried the 
following significant announcement: 


DEAD. Competitors of this establishment do not seem to prosper. We have 
bought out B. O. Woods & Co., Novelty Presses, started in Boston in 1864. 
J. Cook & Co., after spending $20,000 in attempting to compete with our 
excellent presses, have sold out to us at a great sacrifice. Our machines are 
too good to allow much chance for competition. We shall meet all rivals with 
cut prices! 











Several other small Meriden firms started but quit soon after they began. How- 
ever, in justice to Kelsey it must be explained that these people had expired long 
before the catalog proclaimed certain death to all competitors. 

Out-of-town pressmakers did not immediately curl up and die, in spite of 
Kelsey’s Neanderthal bellows. Curtis & Mitchell made the Caxton and Colum- 
bian, the latter a particularly good press, until the 1890’s. Golding had the Pearl, 
and later the Official, also a well-liked machine. Curtis and Mitchell evaporated. 
Golding tried to get into the big time and ended up in the hands of American 
Type Founders, which finally buried it about twenty years ago. 

The man who claimed to have put the Lowe and the Adams Cottage Presses 
on the map, Joseph Watson, and who, as a veteran in the business, felt that every- 
body else, including Kelsey, was an upstart, had recognized the inadequacy of 
these machines for competitive purposes, and manufactured a line of hand presses, 
of which the best known were the Young America, Centennial, and American. 
In twenty-five years he had at least eight changes of address in New York, plus 
four or five in Boston, when Kelsey finally gobbled him up in 1896. Other well 
known presses were the Baltimorean and Baltimore, the latter lingering on into 
this century. A press made during the past few years in Chicago is a very close 
copy of the former Baltimore. There are numerous toys on the market, but the 
Kelsey Company has never tried to compete with them. 

So, strangely enough, Mr. Kelsey’s rather boastful statement of 1883 about 
competitors has come true, although not through “meeting all rivals with cut 
prices.” His policy always was to sell a press at cost—or even less—in order to 
make a customer for supplies. When the other makers folded up or died, he did 
not change his policy. In fact, the company sold presses so low that it nearly 
committed suicide itself. At present, all other competing hand operated presses 
are sold through dealers, which still has the effect of keeping their price above 
Kelsey who sells only direct. 

Without doubt the only thing that kept the business afloat through the hard 
times of the nineties was the sale of millions of fancy calling and advertising 
cards—bird cards, tinsel cards, chromos, lithos, bevelled edges—the most won- 
drous collection of fancy stuff that has ever been seen. The other pressmakers, 
not leaning so much on such supplies, suffered. 

All this sounds as if Kelsey had fallen into an unearned monopoly, ripe for 
somebody else to share. The plain truth is that the market will absorb just so 
many hand presses and no more. The Multigraph, the Duplicator, and other 
devices—some highly specialized—have taken much of the market which fifty 
or more years ago was open to the hand press or the small jobber. Competition 
therefore comes not from other hand presses, but from machines which will pro- 
vide printing or duplicating of one kind or another. 

The other, and just as lively competition, comes from the bigger people in the 
printing supply business. Of necessity Kelsey keeps its prices down to meet the 
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Left: Ads of the Kelsey Company, including (bottom) one published in 1872 which showed a press 
which didn’t work and was never sold. Right: One of Webster’s cartoons depicting the boyhood joys 


of printing. 











bigger ones, but local selling houses naturally offer a convenience which mail 
order cannot always meet. It is also plagued to some extent by printing supply 
salesmen, who object to Kelsey handling their standard foundry type and other 
merchandise it does not make on a dealer basis. As a matter of fact, Kelsey often 
has developed the customer from his first Excelsior. 

Kelsey has a good many steady customers who like its way of doing business, 
and this is augmented by a certain amount of school and institutional trade. 
Presses are sold for movie titling and greeting card imprinting, to undertakers 
for sympathy cards, and to churches for bulletins. 

The business it prefers, however, comes from ambitious young men (and older 
ones) who want to develop on their own. It has had this in a high degree since 
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the beginning, and the result has been an unusual body of alumni, including the 
late F. N. Doubleday, founder of Doubleday & Company; George Burton Hotch- 
kiss, professor of Marketing at Columbia University; Howard Vincent O’Brien, 
newspaper columnist; and Harvey Deuell, late managing editor of the New York 
News. The last had a complete job printing office over the garage of his home, 
equipped with a Kelsey Press electrically motored and many cases of type for 
his experiments, when he died. 

They may or may not remain printers, but they often credit their Excelsior 
Press for giving them a start in life. 

Doing business by mail order makes it rather difficult to prevent those who 
have no feeling for anything mechanical from getting their hands on a press now 
and then. If the correspondence indicates the prospect is a fall-guy for left-handed 
monkey wrenches, he is tactfully advised to give up the idea of printing. If he 
gets a press anyway, he will probably soon sell it, and perhaps to somebody who 
has aptitude. At least that is the company’s earnest hope. 

To sell a press to a beginner and enable him to get satisfactory use from it 
requires fairly detailed and simple instructional material. The company during 
its first half century of existence had a totally inadequate instruction book, and 
the wonder is that so many budding printers learned as well as they did. During 
the past twenty-five years this material has been gradually improved both in 
quantity and quality, and it is soon to have further additions. 

The entire graphic arts industry is concerned over the lack of younger man 
power which it needs to carry on in the future. The caliber of persons who start 
with Kelsey equipment is unusually high. They are usually young, they have 
ambition, and many of them turn up in later years in responsible jobs, or as 
heads of their own business and leaders in their industry or profession. Not all 
of them turn into printers, but they have the basic training, and most of them use 
it to good advantage no matter what line they finally pursue. 

They often find it useful in unusual ways. The pity is that more of them do 
not stick to printing, because they are just the kind of recruits the graphic arts 
need. Probably most of those who change find better opportunities elsewhere, 
but without doubt some are discouraged by elements in the printing industry 
who pooh-pooh the training they have received with their hand presses. Indica- 
tive of this feeling is the difference in the meaning of the word “amateur” among 
printers and any other group. The dictionary says that an amateur is one who 
practices an art or sport not professionally, but for the love or pleasure of it. To 
a great many printers an “amachoor” as they call him is just a botcher, even 
though most of us know a lot of such who can and do run rings around the third- 
rate professionals who profess to look down on them. 

At the other end of the scale are those printers who cherish their early experi- 
ences with hand presses. A common story is that of the boy who puts himself 
through high school and college with his press, very often specializing on some- 
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thing like stationery. Some of them show remarkable ingenuity in working up a 
business. 

Advertising, selling, and journalism get a lot of Kelsey alumni. One Kelsey user 
with a great deal of experience is Norman Bel Geddes, industrial designer and 
city planner. Needing press equipment for his later work he wrote us that this 
was the third time in his life that he had owned an Excelsior Press, once printing 
a thirty-two page monthly magazine for nearly two years with one. 

Feeling that any top-notch designer who had used the armstrong method on 
that size magazine for so long would certainly be worth consulting about any 
changes in model, but shuddering to think what kind of bill would be submitted, 
Norman was asked about it. He named a figure far below any which could have 
been expected, even though steep enough for so small a business as Kelsey. The 
only excuse for the low estimate is in that intangible asset called sentiment which 
Kelsey finds cropping out so often to help it in unexpected places. The redesign 
was made just before the war, and Mr. Geddes was extremely anxious that it 
be used at once, feeling that the sales effect would be considerable. However, 
Kelsey is an almost timeless institution, thinking in terms of decades rather than 
months, and it was decided to hold over the new design until after the war. 
Actually nothing radical was recommended—a tribute to the people who made 
the present models. The company hopes to get it out within a year, in connection 
with other changes to be made. 

Kelsey has always been proud that Rudyard Kipling had an Excelsior Press 
in his study, and expressed himself as having gotten a lot of pleasure with it. He 
even used Meriden in one of his stories. This is not surprising, as the press had 
its home town’s name on it in good-sized gilt letters, ready to attract the wan- 
dering eye of a writer. 

The man with a hobby or hobbies will often go all-out for his enthusiasms in 
a way difficult for more staid citizens to understand. It may look like extrava- 
gance, but if it helps to preserve his balance or sanity in this hectic world, or 
rests his mind, it’s worth every cent he spends. 

One man, an ardent stamp collector, bought a 9 x 13 hand press, and has been 
printing album pages, each one different with variations in rule, layout, and type 
face. Perhaps there will be a single commemorative stamp on a page, with a his- 
torical sketch, and all possible data relating to its issue. Amateur movie takers 
tackle their titling in the same enthusiastic way. 

There is one class of user which Kelsey has never solicited, but which often 
embarrasses it. They are the people who take the slogan, “Print— Make Money,” 
literally. First thing the company knows about such an episode is usually when 
a metropolitan newspaper publicizes what it calls a “Counterfeiter’s nest” with 
an Excelsior Press prominently displayed in the foreground. At one time cases 
were coming to trial, and company officials were being dragged from their busi- 
ness to hang around a courtroom for days just to identify an order or some such 
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piece of paper. As far as business went, the FBI officers are tickled to death to 
have the company sell the merchandise. They figure the guilty ones will try 
it anyway, and through Kelsey they can put their finger on them at the right 
moment. 

The last war put the company out of the press business temporarily, for the 
first time in its history. Also for the first time its advertising was missing from 
the magazines—the half-inch or inch copy of the man with the press, often 
mistaken for Mr. Kelsey. 

Aluminum 5 x 8’s, all parts demountable, were made during the war for use 
by underground men all over the world, but not by the company that originated 
them. The contract was given to a small job machine shop in New York, whose 
owner then came around to Kelsey for help in filling it as he had never seen such 
a press before. Due to repeated changes in small details while they were being 
made and afterward, the presses cost enough to have been made of sterling silver, 
heavily gold plated, instead of aluminum. The body was drilled as full of holes 
like a Swiss cheese to make it lighter. 

However, all that is behind the company now, and it won’t be long before the 
small advertisements with the-man-and-the-press will be showing up in the 
magazines again. When that occurs, Kelsey owners will know for certain that 
things are getting back to normal. And the young people who want to get a start 
in printing, publishing, advertising, and related work can once more buy Kelsey 
Presses for both training and money making. 
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HENRI FRIEDLAENDER 
A Koch Pupil Who B rings His Master’s Reflective Spirit to the Dutch Book Arts 


PAUL STANDARD 


NOW that the world can take some pleasure in the arts again, it may well learn 
the name of Henri Friedlaender, who seems destined to advance the causes of 
good typography and bookmaking. A pupil of the late Rudolf Koch, he is of 
course well grounded in calligraphy, in printing types, and in the book arts gen- 
erally. After graduating from Koch’s famous Offenbacher Werkstatt, Friedlaender 
worked for some years at the Offizin Haag-Drugulin in Leipzig, one of the finest 
edition-printing houses in pre-war Europe. Significantly, he was a subordinate of 
Ernst Kellner (also a Koch disciple), whose death during a Leipzig air-bombing 
deprived the world of a typographer distinguished for his deep concern with 
quality in large printings. 

Like many another, Friedlaender had to flee Germany. He settled in Holland, 
where he entered the publishing trade as book artist and typographer. Before 
the invasion of Holland he designed jackets, bindings, and occasional pieces for 
two anti-fascist publishing houses — Querido Verlag and Allert de Lange. When 
the invasion began he hid his works of typography and calligraphy and number- 
less other endeavors whereby he had hoped to bring his talents to maturity. All 
but a minor fraction of these were destroyed in the war. But what is left still 
reveals a dedicated artist-craftsman of strong convictions and a deep religious 
mysticism — a nature that must certainly have appealed to Rudolf Koch. That 
departed teacher’s rugged integrity in life, in art, and in religion had made his 
Offenbach Workshop as much an ethical as an art center — though it would be 
truer to say that the ethical was an added grace reserved only for the susceptible. 
And Friedlaender’s work, like Koch’s, shows how early he too found inspiration 
in the Bible. To the Old Testament he added two major interests: the lore of the 
Hassidim (a quietist nineteenth century sect), and the ancient writings of the 
Chinese sages. Both were republished just after World War I by the gifted Martin 
Buber, who is famous as editor, mystic, translator, and poet. 

These mystical and reflective works have colored every project of Fried- 
laender’s; and they go far to explain his sensitive taste and sure control of the 
written as of the printed page. For as these philosophies disdain the display of 
talent for display’s mere sake, his books, jackets, circulars, and letterheads become 
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sO many exercises in restraint of self and in respect for others. These “others” 
include authors. Their texts become for him something sacred — something to 
be handed over without typographic taint or distortion to the waiting reader. 
Friedlaender’s design seeks only to invite the reader, not to shock or surprise him. 
It speaks in level tones to minds eager for print, minds that turn to reading as to 
a source of joy or learning — which can become a joy of and in learning. Such 
minds at their varying levels of taste represent the masses of the world’s reading 
public. Tested by these criteria, Friedlaender’s designs are not merely capable 
and distinguished in themselves; they are a living proof that such dignified work 
is not only welcomed but desired by modern readers. 

An experiment in polyglot printing shows Friedlaender’s special gift of making 
a few contrasted languages contribute their own patterns to a wall motto or a 
literary passage. In one example set in Bauer Bodoni, the original 24-pt. caps in 
black are surrounded by panel-translations in French, German, Dutch, and 
English, these printed in red in small caps. On a 1940 greeting card he shows a 
botanical drawing of the digitalis plant, framed by running caps of Jan van 
Krimpen’s Romanée type expressing in five languages the hopeful sentiment: May 
THE Poison BE THE REmepy. A number of large quarto signatures on bookmaking 
subjects all end with a polyglot colophon giving in four languages the full data 
as to paper, type, engraver, printer, and designer —a sort of United Nations 
co-operating in the unifying world of print. 

In his Haag-Drugulin days the firm was asked by a Leipzig publisher for a 
strictly twentieth century Hebrew type for machine composition. His long practice 
in the writing of Hebrew equipped him for a close study of Hebrew forms in 
palaeography and in their subsequent conversion to types from the fifteenth 
through the nineteenth centuries. By 1932 he had made a trial design of the 
Kuzari face, which sought a “typographic” solution by avoiding concessions to 
early pen-forms — notably by minimizing the serifs, to make a clean break from 
scribal practice. In the result a certain bareness annoyed the designer, who then 
sought Stanley Morison’s views on the experiment. It was Morison who pointed 
out the importance of the dropped serifs, which were accordingly restored, thus 
overcoming the earlier bareness. In 1938 the designer got Paul Koch (son of 
Rudolf Koch) to cut some revised Kuzari punches by hand. These were cut 
freely in type metal (without photographic copy or tracing), Koch’s punch, 
cutter, and graver having the same liberties that Friedlaender had enjoyed as to 
pen, ink, and paper. “In 1942,” says Friedlaender, “as first-fruits of my going 
underground, the new adaptation (with numerals and punctuation marks) was 
ready .. . Most of the work on this letter remains to be done, but the way is clear.” 

Friedlaender’s ethical and mystical outlook has been mentioned. Like Rudolf 
Koch, he enjoys presenting in type or manuscript some arresting text, preach- 
ment, or allegory. One such parable, “An Old Jewish Tale,” is worth showing 
here in the affecting simplicity of its original text. It is printed without ornament 
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in Linotype Janson italic, and its substance may be worth summarizing even in 
a graphic arts quarterly. A smith is forging a horseshoe on the anvil. Asked what 
he is doing, he replies he is preparing it for the steed of the Messiah when he 
shall descend in glory upon earth. Elsewhere a master weaver at work similarly 
says he is weaving the garment for the Messiah against his coming. But in heaven 
are seven angels working in quiet resignation, gathering all that is high and great, 
all pity and all compassion, and they say: ‘‘We gather all these to weave of them 
the soul of the Messiah. But alas! our assisting multitudes are long since done with 
their work; we alone see as yet no sign of its completion; we have still not enough 
of the pure and noble, and too much of injustice and violence, of tears and sighs 
on earth.” And the tale ends with the narrator’s remark that it is we on earth 
who create the soul of the Messiah. 

Happening to read these lines on Easter Sunday, | wondered why our churches 
and religious publishers have so generally neglected typography, and whether 
they will in our time yet show any redemptive grace in this respect. They are sure 
to find many a Friedlaender both here and abroad who would gladly set forth 
every spiritual message with the care and pride currently lavished on far less 
worthy texts. 





EINE ALTE 
JUDISCHE ERZAHLUNG 


Aber im Himmel droben sind sieben 
Engel still und leis am Werk. Alles 





Irgendwo steht eine Schmiede, hell 
flackert das Feuer in der Esse, das 
Eisen debnt sich in weisser Glut auf 
dem Amboss, zischend spriihen die 
Funken unter dem Hammer, und 
fragt man den Schmied, was er da 
schmiedet, so spricht er: ,, ch schmie- 
de das Eisen fiir das Ross des Mes- 
sias, dass alles fertig und bereit sci, 
wenn er berniedersteigt in Herrlich- 
keit.” Irgendwo steht ein Webstubl, 
geschiftig fliegt das Schifflein hin 
und her, und unter den Hinden des 
Meisters entsteht ein Gewebe von 
kostlicher Seide. Und fragt man ibn, 
was er da webt, so spricht er: ,,Ich 
webe das Kleid fiir den Messias, dass 
alles fertig und bereit sei, wenn er 
herniedersteigt in Herrlichkeit.” 


Hohe, alles Grosse, jedes Mitleid mit 
dem Armen, jede Regung des Er- 
bermens, alles sammeln sie und tra- 
gen es herbei. Und fragt man die 
Engel, was sie tun, so sprechen sie: 
All das sammeln wir und tragen es 
zu hauf und weben daraus die Seele 
des Messias. Aber ach. alle die mit 
uns am Werk sind, das Komen des 
Messias zu bereiten, sind lingst fer- 
tig mit ikrem Werk, rur wir sehen 
noch kein Zeichen der Vollendung, 
noch ist nicht genug des Reinen und 
Edlen, noch zuviel des Unrechts und 
der Gewalttat, der Triinen und der 
Seufzer auf der Erde.” 


Wir schaffen die Seele des Messias. 











Legend 
composed 
in Linotype 
Janson. 
(Reduced 
one-fourth ) 








Luise U7 MIN ONCERSATEN Cae EN Hooch Gheboren 


Dre opKechr IN VAN AGKT’ VAN KEYSERLICKEN STAM / 

GyOdT SAL U4 NIET VERLATEN, EEN VORKST des RICKS VERCOREN / 
AL 237 Ghy NU BESWAERT: ALS GEN VROOM Christen MAN’ 
Die VROOM Beqheent Te LEVEN Voor Godes Woort Ghepreesen - 
Bid God Nacht Ende dach/ Het 1cK VR ONVeRsAEChT’ 

DAT hy my cKAChT Wit Gheven ALS GEN Helr sondern vREESEN 
DAT IcK U4 heLpen Mach: Mun Ecler BLoer GhewaechT- 

) 36 EN GOET AL TE SAMEN Mon Schitt ende BETROUWEN 
He® IcK U NIET VERSChOONT/ Sw Ghy/0 Goer MUN Heer, 
MUN Broedexs hooch VAN NAMEN Op 44 S00 WI1, 1cK BOUWweEN/ 
HeESBENT 14 OOCK VERTOONT: VeRLAeT MII NEMMEeRMEER: 
Grae Adongr 1s GhebLeven Dar 1ck doch VROOM MACh BLIIVEN 
IN ViuesLanctr IN den Siach, U dieNAER TALLER STONAT / 
'ZIN SIEL INT €EWICh Leven Die TyRANNY vendrusven / 
Verwachrt den Jonqsten dach: Dre my MIN heat doonwondr: 





Friedlaender Calligraphy — 
double-spread of verse and 
a prayer card. 


Schep-Mp-Een:REIN-HART: 
0:GO0/EN-VERNIECUW-IN-MIJN: 
BINNENSTE-CEN:VASTEN-GEEST/ 
VERWERD:MII-NIET-VAN-UW- 
ZAANGEZICHT/EN-NEEM-UWEN 
HEILIGEN-GEEST-NIETVAN- MD 
HERGEECMII-OE-BLUOSCHAD: 
OVER-UWEVRITINEID/EN- LAAT 
EEN GEWILLIGE-GEEST- 
MIJ-SCNRAGEN: 



































Ich bin der Mann der das Bend geschen unter scincs Zornes Gcigel- Er hat mich 
Haut hac er zermairbt. er zerbrads meine Gebcine+ Ex hat mich umbaut sind (ne 
umschlossen mit Gift und — 
ich wohnen wie ewig Tore: ., C) . 
Er hat mich ummauert, ee 
schreie und Alche=zigestopft ist mein Gebet-Erhat miecine Wege mit Quader- 
bidckhen vermauerts meine Pfade machte er krun1+ Seinen Bogen hat er ge— 
vom Ewigen! Meines tlends und meiner Qual =11 geclenken ist Wermut und 
Gift.’ © Gedenhkeny gedenken mus meine Sele und beugt sich Aber mir—) Neon 
Ewigen Giites niche 
sein Erbarmen alle S be 4 
Morgtn nes: grog ist deine Trevse!’ Mein Teil ist der Ewigt so spricht mei- 
mein Herr: Denn wenn er betréibt hat/nach sciner reichen Huld erbarme 
er sich. Denn nicht von Herzen betraibe 
er die Menschenkinder- Wenn unter sei- 
nen FBen man all die Gefangenen der 
Ende zermalmty wenn man vorm Ant- 
streit den Menschen krfimmt sollte das mein Herr niche gesehen haben? 
Werkann denn sprechen and es geschicht, wenn nicht mein Herr es geboten? 
Manns Verstindigungen ! 7 Lage unsern Wandel uns durchforschen und er- 
grfindensund lasst uns umkehren zum Bwigen. LaBt unser Herz ins mitsame 
widerspinstig/und so hast du nicht verziehen: / Doch ich rie¢ deinen Namen, 
Ewiger/aus derGrube tiee unten’ Du hértest meine Stimme- 0 verschlies 
immer ich rufe; du sprachst:Furchte dich nicht!’ Streite hast duum mei- 
ne Seele gestritten/ mein Leben hast du erldsc- Die Unbill an mir hast/Ewiger’ 


geericben und lieB mich wandern durch Finseemis lichtlos- Mein Eleischind mei- 

Leid.In Finscrernissen mugs 

und ich kann nicht hinauus 3 schwer machee er micine Fesscl.! Wenn ich auch 
spannt tnd stellce mich hin als Ziel ftir den 
PFCII- Meise Secle mufte den Frieden Alichen, 
ich vergaG des Gutenvich sprach:'Verloren 
ist mir Saft und Kraft und wasich erharrtc 

aber antworte ich dies in meinem Herzen darum kann ich harren:’Des 

niche 214 Ende ist 

ne Sceles darum kann ich auf ihn harren! Denn nicht auf ewig verwirfe- 

liex des HSchsten des Mannes Recht beugt/wenn man in scinem Rechts- 

kommt nicht aus des HSch- ¥ 

sten Mund das Bdse und das 

Gute? Was soll die Totenklage 

beim Mensch der lebt i Jasob des : a 

den HAnden aufheben zu Gott im Himmel. Wir wir waren abertinnig und 4 

niche dein Ohr meinem Flehen um Atemraum! Nahe kamstdu/wann 

du geschen- O SCHAFFE MIR RECHT | 


Der Baalschens cridtsterte: 
Dagsins dic Welt an jedem Morgen neu ist: das ist deine grope-Tretsc! 


Prayer from the Baal-Schem (Master of the Good Name), 


and a book label. 
=. XS Sok Re 


CG: VAN WEES 





SEINE KREde GESCHAH ZU MI: SpRacH: GeH RUE IN Die OHREN JERUSALEMSE: SpRicH: so SpRricHT Ep: 


imp ak ns ak sbwry area nicnpr pon sand bic marsjasonn 


tcvH Gedenke Din SEN HOLDSINN DEINER JUGEND, bre LicBe DeEINEX BAT SCH sfrs ba Du mim 


mynd yaa rata nk pnb-prbte nan pays on bom 


NACH SuncH Die wuEeste GINGST/s DuxcH DAs Lands BAS me besXT WIRD: 


Inman mum? brew wip 
GEIMEILIGT ET. JIB RAEL HAM / SEAN ANBNCSTLVE D& ERNTe ALLE DIE DENY 


obs Kan mys Mawr PooK-b> 


VERZECHREN WOILEN/MUSS& ES BEIBEN: ARGES KOMMG AN $le-—— 


7Anfangsted der Ernee c: der dem mensdilichen Genup mtzcgute , ghealegee, fir gow bestoniece Anhab Ace (rervede Spesscop/irs: 
cine Handro Aw Dargebraditen lape der Prester, zusanusien mee Weds raseds, tint Raver zu Rash aufgchen, — Jette Reavestdete: tea 
Jaber dee Jude gemortar. Src haben die Synagogen vorbrannc Ste habe wnsere Grilber metwiley geatrwaiwdet ssid be shite. Due 
Wort Firmyahus (21-3) taste ut mer anf nackdon tleorfabirens hatte; Fravikefiert aM. ist wig Zeretert Goes Geourt ius 16e Ver— 
Shiwunden (11 Sduld steht jorge da mut der Aufseni{c, yHier stama has Heres, 11 heen her grifete deshahe Drakiver; Goethe / geborcs twuerde—— 


Calligraphy: above, Bible passage in Hebrew, with uncial gloss and italic footnote; 
below, Hebrew calligraphy with vowel-points. 


sim sna sbyn-bs OK 

‘Mav ONT WS 

‘MIU YRC FIO? YIN) OVS: 
‘THAYN TAS) TUS 7137) 

ashy ambnn wiabs- tba aWap md 
mary Nd pnw A TAN 
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1D BANA WT IIA39 MM 


PUA WT ON 
by ppnasan pe 

saps nbs news 
tener maar pry 


FIAT TY A 
7 by andra 


tox NS HA 


4 

-bow ay135- 
pry paca buns 
prmbox nc» Sura 
MAM WpanKn 
paver 

P39 mayxd 
sunp 

KD KUT 

tbhrepy ana pb - 
Sow diya 
-!navae dsa pony 
yenda werbs-> 
naxx b> 

bybar 

‘Onde “wAyip> 
ANP na xd7> 
BAAN TN 
aman briaxbn> 
WI HY wx) 








i caiiaiian¢,: 





———— 


m5y9 yiy ja pup pp 


JINN A Na wap oy wa 
720 NX Fup ns mw Sy Do 
yy !onvt noKX aI ND wap 
J2.0n99 mw yy :anda D0 
wa Na wap 77 oy ya ny 
5703 MIWA ;FVT ADD Mw 4A 


NON wT ND wp diya np 
nd yy ya onds WW Dd NX 

VW NS Pup .jsa 0nd3 ATW 
03 MIWA IDO NY :Nd pup 


NOS wa Ms wp Sys np 
n> yy ja onds mw bo nx 

TWA NX pup .toa onds mw 
03 MwA sIDO 4Npy -nd pup 


Left, three Hebrew verses transcribed from the Bible; right, trial 
showings of upright and sloped Hebrew type, in two weights 




































MAND NINDS IND NN NAN NANT N10 "NN MN DIAN MAN 
VON) FINA DIN van kn Sn aN anINA nana naan Nan 
“Tn N00 NAD TN NAN ANI INS AAT A na Fn Aa 
I O"N 7 N10 N10 7 400 1990 TINA TN ASS Aaa aN 
=n Wain INaNNAN ANian NN AANA NAT MA AN AM Ans 
‘NaN NON NIN "NN ONT DINN AMMAN ANNA AVaIN nn 
NINN Man JANN Ans NNT ANAAN N3 "N"D Nvans1 A733 INA NN 
sna’ Man IN ala 1a" 4M Aaa al ain aan nan sn 
Na 70 900 N10 MN DN ANS 9 AT wn aN nas" YN 
MAND) NINA INA NN WNDIN MONT 7019 "NAN MN DIN AN 
VAN) ATINA DIN Nan kn Nn an AMINA nana Anasn Nan. 
"Twn NID NAD YN NAN ANN INST AAT A 4 AN AA 
! "VO" 970 8790 1179 7a 48. 17020 MIN Tan ANT na a 
| —n ain ANTaNn Aan Ans 
‘NaN NON NID1N "NAN ONT DIAN OMAN ANNA nan nan 
NINN Man WANN ona ANA ANAAN 3 "Na Nana AS ANA NN 
"NaN? NVM IN Va AT nwa AM Aaa al ann an nian N'n 
N10 7 400 Nad MINA TM AST A AAT NNN a nas" TN 
Mana) NANDA ANA NN NDS WANT 7912 "NAN MN DINN NAN 
VAN AINA DIN Nan Nn NIN an anna manana naan 3 "n"2 
"Tn NS NAD YN NAN ANN INS AT a nw nM As 
"0 7O"N 790 N00 119 79: 7N9 170270 MIN AN ANT a a 
3 Wain INANAN ANIaNn XN Aan AN na MA A NAN 
‘NaN NON N7O1N "NAN ON DINN MAN MINNA Nv naan 
NINN Man TaNM ns ANA ANAAN V3 "NA Nana AWD. ANA NN 
‘NaN NVM ISN a1 a nwa AM Aaa alain aan nan xn 
NN 70 3070 Nad MND DN AST a AAT NV aN" Nas" TN 
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First preliminary proof of the Friedlaender Kuzari Hebrew type. 
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LA PAIX, CE RST PAS VANSENCE DE CURRRE, C'RST ONE VERTU 


QWENGENDSE UN COEUR VALEUREUX. | 


EIN OMNB-KRIEO-8EIN, NON BELLI PRIVATIO”™ vem 
sonnenn SED VIRTUS EST. Oontos. pocw 

SINE TUGEND, DIE ave . QUAE EX Sn deve, pie vir 

veamaens oe ANTMI FORTITUDINE "or" 

iatpuniiucii ‘ORITUR cxnstes voorrxomr, 


FOR PRACK 18 NOT THE ABSENCE OF WAR, BUT A VIRTUR THAT 


ISSURS FROM COURAGE OF MIND, 


@IGITALIS PURPUREAE JMAGO 





TALLIWAUISP, 13s 181 141H sv, © AGIWaY NA LIOs NOSIOg 31 ano 
(AAT HET°VERGIF GENEESMIDDEL ZIJN 9 JAY THE POISON BE REMEDY 


Sit REMEDIUM QUOD EST°VENENUM 


Typographic exercise in five 












languages — Latin original, 
surrounded by German, 
French, Dutch and English — 
set in Bauer Bodoni. 


Reduced one-half) 


Greeting card with framed 
legend showing title in Latin 
and text repeated in five 
languages, set in two sizes of 
Van Krimpen’s Romaneée type. 
(Reduced one-half ) 

Right, New Year's card from 
Offenbach days. 
(Reduced one-third ) 









DAS WUNSCHT ALLEN 


HENRI FRIEDLAENDER 


OFFENBACH A. MAIN 








GEDICHTEN EN BOEKILLUSTRATIES VAN 


Yan Gere 


TEEKENAAR EN GRAVEUR 


Onze zeventiende en achttiende ecuwsche ge 
illustreerde uitgaven vormen te zamen cen zeer 
belangrijke bron van gegevens over de tal 
looze teckenaars en graveurs, die in dit tijd- 
vak werkzaam zijn geweest voor den boekhan- 
del. Immers, van de groote zeventiende eeuw- 
sche schilders zal men slechts bij uitzondering 
cen blad aantreffen, zooals de enkele etsen van 
Rembrandt, die in bocken zijn opgenomen. 
Het is veeleer cen schare van vergeten gra- 
veurs die naast de weinige bekende illustra 
toren als Adriaen van de Venne, Simon Frisius, 
Jen Luyken, Romein de Hooghe, Simon Fokke, 
is Buys of Reinier Vinkeles platen en 





kaarten hebben geteckend, gegraveerd en ge 
copieerd ter illustratie van onze oude Neder- 
landsche uitgaven, Onder dit werk uit vroe- 
ger ecuwen zijn evenwel bladen, die nog steeds 
de aandacht verdienen als typische voortbreng- 
selen van hun tijd en dikwijls als zeer ge- 
slaagde proeven van boekversiering. Een voor- 
beeld van zulke prenten zijn de illustraties 
van Jan Goeree, een jongeren tijdgenoot van 
Jan Luyken en Romein de Hooghe, die tege- 
lijk met Bernard Picart, den bekenden Fran- 
schen graveur hier te lande, werkzaam is ge- 
weest. Jan Goeree is in 1670 te Middelburg 
geboren als zoon van den gelecrde en boek- 


Article on a Dutch 
book artist of the 
eighteenth century, 
(reduced three-fourths 
with colophons in four 
languages (reduced 


Pa 





one-third 





Gedrukt bij NV. Mouton & Co te ’s-Gravenhage met de 
Garamont op Haesbeek-Imperium van G. H. Bihrmann’s 
Papiergroothandel N.V. te Amsterdam. De koperen plaat 
op de titelpagina van ,,Alcander” is vervaardigd door NV. 
Joh. Enschedé en Zonen. Cliché’s: Bakhuis & van Beek, 
*s-Gravenhage.T ypografische verzorging: H.Friedlaender. 


Composed in Garamont and printed by Messrs. Mouton 
& Co, The Hague (Holland) on Haesbeek Imperium paper 
of Messrs. G. H. Bihrmann, Ltd. The copperplate, used in 
the title-page of ,,Alcander’, has been made by Messrs. 
Joh. Enschedé en Zonen. Line blocks by Messrs. Bakhuis 
& van Beek, The Hague. Typography by H. Friedlaender. 
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Von der N.V. v.h. Mouton & Co. im Haag (Holland) in 
Garamont gesetzt und gedruckt auf Haesbeek Imperium 
der Firma G.H.Buihrmann, Amsterdam. Die Kupferplatte 
fir die Titelseite von ,,Alcander” fertigte die Firma Job. 
Enschedé & Zonen, Haarlem. Klischees von Bakhuis & van 
Beek, Den Haag. Entwurf : Henri Friedlaender, den Haag. 


Composé en Garamont et imprimé par Mouton & Co, a 
La Haye (Hollande), sur papier Haesbeek Imperium dela 
Soc. An. G. H. Bihrmann, Amsterdam. La gravure sut 
cuivre, imprimée dans le titre d’ ,,Alcander’, a été faite 
par Joh. Enschedé & Zonen a Haarlem. Clichés: Bakhuis 
& van Beek, La Haye. Maquette par Henri Friedlaender. 








ONTSTAAN EN STRUCTUUR 


DER FEDERATIE | O UDE 
ees ~ NEDERLANDSCHE 
Serer sees PRENTEN 








DE DRUKKEN DER DRIEHONDERD 


age ‘cial te ve aaa tone 
Page of an official text, set in Elizabeth type. en 


| 
| 
Reduced ) | | 
| 


ee 7 


DE LOODEN 
LETTE RS ZINN Title page of a book on Dutch prints, set in Didot. 


VOOR GILDELIEDEN ALS | (Reduced two-thirds) 
LEVENDE WEZENS- | 
EN EEN SLECHT WERKER 
| IS HU/ DIE ZEZONDER 
| EERBIED EN VOORKOMEND- 
HEID BEHANDELT- 


| Motto by William Caslon set in Post Antiqua type. 
(Reduced two-thirds) 
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Above: Four volumes in a series designed by Friedlaender. 





Below: Two further bindings — one with title set in Elizabeth, the other designed and lettered. 


TIEN 
JAAR 
ZIEK igs 
WET 
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1930 * 1940 
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JOHAN-W:SCHOTMAN 


W: ind . é 
in Bamboestenge’s 
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Jacket, binding, and cover for a book on Chinese life. 


Two jackets designed by Friedlaender (illustration panel after Rembrandt). 


ROBERT D.Q. HENRIQUES 


FRIEDRICH WALTER 

















This is an example of a gradual change which preserves identity. Along with the product 
which she is presenting, the lady illustrates the Before and After appearance of a “dated” 
design. On the right side this illustration has been stripped of features objectionable today, 

so that it will meet present standards and yet retain the quality of its age and trademark. 

The package remains as recognizable in its new dress as does the lady in hers, and just as 

they were both “fitting” in the world of a few years back, they are both in harmony now 
*with the world of today; ready to compete with streamlined advertising and packaging — 
a constant challenge to the manufacturers’ ingenuity and resourcefulness. 








BEFORE and AFTER 


Packaging as Planned and Produced by the Container Corporation 


MODERN packaging is a science at the Design Laboratory of Container Corpo 
ration of America in Chicago, where the lowly paperboard is transformed into 
attractive functional packages to fill the shelves of the nation’s stores. 

legible, hard-to-print, and confusing designs of a few years ago are giving 
way to simplicity, practicability, and volume-sales appeal. This change to modern 
design is extreme in some cases because a few products have retained their 
familiar wrappers unaltered since birth. 

Good advertising though it may have been in its day, the package finally be- 
comes “dated” and is no longer in harmony with its surroundings or the improved 
quality of the merchandise it contains. Besides, it must compete with packages 
more readily “spotted” on the shelves and more tempting to the imagination. It 
must compete with packages which, by exterior design, would seem to outstrip 
it in quality and quantity. 

Since it may not be necessary to compete on an entirely modern basis with a 
new or modern package, designs may be renewed or revised without losing old- 
fashioned or familiar qualities, and they will stand up in fair competition. 

However, complete modern design adapted from the original may finally be 
achieved with any packaging problem. This is a gradual process, and necessarily 
so since the identifying features of the product must not be obliterated entirely 
or too rapidly. 

Beginning with the salesman, a modernized package design passes through the 
hands of a chain of co-ordinated planners and production men before it becomes 
a package. Those responsible for this transition include art director, package 
engineer, photographer, estimator, secretary, black and white artist, compositor, 
linotype operator, proofreader, photoengraver, retoucher, etcher, proofer, ink 
man, production man, electrotyper, molder and caster, die maker, makeup man, 
lockup man, makeready man, pressman, die lockup man, die makeup man, die 
cutter, glueroom superintendent, gluer, wrapper, and shipper. 

Package contents as well as packing facilities must be studied before a suitable 
carton can be constructed or a good design developed. Considerable time and 
labor can be saved by this study since the product is insured against unusual 
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weather condition, and shipping and storage hazards. This investigation gives 
the artists an opportunity to produce a design with more advertising appeal. 
From a library of 450 package samples a preferred construction can be selected 
and tailored to the product to be packed. If different sizes are required, a line of 
cartons is developed in the same general style, adding family distinction to the 
customer’s packaging and reducing the cost of the cartons. 

In the preparatory artwork, first the art photographer reproduces the product 
recording its essential qualities. The still-life painter emphasizes structural, linear, 
and color elements. The landscape artists provide a layout or background suit- 
able to the product and appealing as an advertisement, and the typographer 
selects or creates the most harmonious type face. (See illustration No. 5.) 

The choice of lettering or type face used for any purpose is of great importance. 
This fact is not minimized on a package design since lettering focuses the atten- 
tion of the consumer on a word or words which remind her of her needs, invite 
her to purchase and repeat, or point to what she is seeking. A picture frequently 
serves this purpose best or is a supplementary enticement, but in addition to the 
use of drawings and design, there is always lettering which must be chosen with 
careful regard to every aspect of the product and the market. (See illustration 
No. 10.) 

It must fix the name of the merchandise in the mind of the consumer for, even 
though she finds the product to her liking, she may choose another more attrac- 
tively or strikingly brought to her attention. Type faces chosen are tested with 
special apparatus in the design laboratory for visibility, harmony, and emphasis. 
When no existing type face answers the needs of an individual product, a freshly- 
lettered name or slogan is devised. 

While package design and production has its own special problems, the actual 
engraving, typesetting, and printing methods are common to the industry. A 
picture story showing some of the steps and solution of various problems is taken 
from the exhibition presented under the direction of Albert Kner at the Con- 
tainer Corporation gallery. 


2 Inthe Art Department basic design and color patterns for package panels are determined. 


3 In the Package Design Laboratory, the Package Engineering, Art, and Black and White 
Drawing Departments perform specific tasks in the development of a new package. 
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6 The psychological failure of a package design to stimulate interest and appetite for the 
soldier, who frequently found himself obliged to eat from these canteens, was superseded 
by a design which served as a camouflage safety measure, cut down loss of canteens 
previously discarded, as well as embodying an attraction value for appetite appeal. In 
peacetime, the change in the Brookema carton shown is due to a revision of the artwork 
for a better engraving. The Tenderoni package presented a characteristic merchandising 
or psychological problem of size. Competitors presented packages at the same price which 
appeared larger than the Tenderoni carton. This was solved through art by creating an 
optical illusion of size, and the fork shown on the “Before” carton was removed since it 
was deceptive to the consumer who expected to find a fork enclosed in each package. 


4 Different types of cartons are shown, any of which would be entirely suitable for the same 
job. They are different in construction and in paperboard, economic requirements 
determining which shall be used. 
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This is a Before and After illustration dealing with several products which are produced 
and distributed by the same company but appear to bear no relation to each other. Different 
in paperboard, size, shape, color combination, design, and layout, these cartons which the 
company had accumulated through the years were discarded and a new family line created. 
In this case the same design was applied to every carton though there were different sizes 
for different items. Drawings were utilized to identify each item, whereas in some cases 
the same design is used in different colors for separate products. 


S Different designs are frequently used also but with an outstanding trademark which links 
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these designs together to advertise the entire line. The Chicago Eye Shield line is an example 
of a closer relationship than either of these. Before the Art Department was called upon 
to develop the Chicago Eye Shield design, the Sample Department sought from its files a 
suitable carton to contain the fragile merchandise. The element of size also entered into 
this process, a brief survey of which is shown, but when a solid carton was found to house 
the product safely it was a simple matter to delineate the necessary sizes mathematically. 


See page 37 
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By means of specialized facilities and equipment, this laboratory makes possible the 
objective study of packages and packaging principles under conditions closely paralleling 
those faced by a package in competitive selling. 


An original color sketch or design is accurately reproduced in a black and white drawing 
to be sent to the engraver. This is here indicated, emphasizing the change made in the 
color sketch where the outline of a man’s head figured too dominantly. The correction was 
made, placing more importance on the drawing of the respirator and less importance 

on the face. 


The creation of a trademark and incorporation into the design of a carton was done for the 
Chicago Eye Shield Company, whose products are directly concerned with the function 

of the eye. When simplified, the design of the eye alone was indiscernible as a symbol. The 
next step was to consider the purpose of the merchandise which is “visual protection.” The 
shield was adapted as a symbol of protection and the trademark was developed from this 
essential form in conjunction with the original symbol of the eye. This trade symbol was 
then applied in various ways on the package design, and made effective for respirator, 
goggles, and spectacles. 
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WHATEVER the titles of motion pictures may have lacked, it has not been 
variety. From the early train robberies, Mack Sennett comedies, rip-roaring melo- 
dramas, and horse operas to the more or less sophisticated adaptations of the 
works of Oscar Wilde or Philip Barry, titles have run the gamut of novelty, 
banality, and invention. Before the perfection of sound, titles were an organic 
element, giving point to disconnected or obscure situations, providing dialogue 
and explanation. Often there were thousands of words per film. In these days of 
sound, titles have become an important factor and an increasing headache to 
producers; they are too important to ignore, and they demand a special treatment 
not within the scope of most directors. The result has been that many studios 
have set up title departments, often staffed with ex-cutters or commercial artists, 
many of them experts in hand lettering retained from the old days of written 
dialogue. 

In various degrees the results have achieved wit, surprise, and a quite astonish- 
ing creative element; for it is a new field. But almost never have titles been ap- 
proached from the angle of typography or design. Titlemakers are men schooled 
in motion pictures. They visualize a title as a part of the completed film, carrying 
its message in the same manner. The lettering, type, or arrangement of either is 
a secondary consideration — it is the visual elements of the backgrounds which 
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First rough sketch for title to “High Barbaree,” produced by 
Everett Riskin, and reverse photograph, left. Below, approved 
main title. 
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GREEN 
DOLPHIN 
STREET 


Trial design for title to “Green Dolphin Street,” produced by 
Carey Wilson, and first sketch of final approved design, left. 
Above, final main title. 











have been accented. Often, the titles of pictures have been superimposed over 
the opening shots of pictures; but the most accepted method has been to create 
a separate run of footage employing endless varieties of subject matter and treat- 
ment. As certain men in motion pictures are quite unaware of other contem- 
porary developments, titles occasionally achieve the status of early nineteenth 
century bric-a-brac, or rococo fantasies of the purest corn serene. Titles are 
being produced in technicolor in the year 1947 which are generously compounded 
of harps, angels, scroll-designs, and other symbols of family album memories. 

In the tradition of motion pictures, a title is an ornament which might consist, 
in certain romantic pictures, of petals falling from a cherry tree in blossom and 
spelling out the letters of Wroncep Woman as they gently come to rest on the 
surface of a placid pool. Or the background of a title may be a red velvet drape 
in technicolor, a sort of miniature stage, the apron thereof strewn with orchids, 
or decorated with figurines of bisque or ceramics —a “picture” in any case, 
often in soft-focus, and invariably providing the background for some bold type 
replete with heavy black shadows carrying the message of the film’s title and 
its personalities. 

ut many titles are better than these examples, and most of them achieve their 
purpose, which is to announce to an audience the name of the picture, plus the 
stars and the technicians who have “created” it. (Nowhere is the word “creation” 
used with such abandon as in a motion picture studio.) 

Unlike other major studios, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer does not “create” its own 
titles. These are made by a company specializing in this work, an organization 
which has been making titles for MGM and several independent producers for 
many years. Their facilities are extraordinary and complete, and they can achieve 
almost any effect imaginable, even to the manipulation of type. The latter is 
important, as one of the necessary precision operations in titlemaking is the 
exact ratio of sizes of type or lettering of the main title, the stars’ names, and the 
names of supporting cast, technicians, etc. The titlemaker is presented with a 
“billing” for a picture which has been carefully gone over by the legal depart- 
ment, so that percentages are absolutely correct; for in the contract of every star 
and supporting player is a clause which sets forth clearly the size (in direct 
relation to the main title of the picture) in which his or her name is to appear. 
For instance, the leading star will carry after his name on the billing the figure 
100 per cent; the supporting players, 65 per cent; the producer or director, 35 
per cent, etc. As type faces are made on the point system, the steps are seldom 
subtle enough to meet the legal requirements of a motion picture title, especially 
when “blown-up” to screen size; and this has led to one title manufacturer de- 
veloping a machine which will extend, elongate, or change the point of any given 
type face — a most ingenious gadget. 

At MGM there are from fifteen to eighteen or more producers on the lot, and 
these gentlemen occupy a somewhat autonomous position. Once a story has been 
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Three experimental versions for title to “The Song of the Thin Man,” in green, and final approved title. 


selected for a film, the stars elected, and a tentative shooting schedule set up, the 
producer is master of the ship — and the ship is as various and interesting and 
troublesome as any Noah’s Ark. A producer shoulders the responsibility for the 
aims and results of his director, his stars and casts, his studio or location shots, 
the “treatment” which the writers will give someone’s story; and shares with the 
art director the responsibility for the sets, backgrounds, lighting, and the hun- 
dreds of major and minor elements which finally emerge as a completed film. 
Generally, a producer will have an “idea” for a title; or he will ask the title 
manufacturer to present an idea. From pencil sketches in the rough, approved by 
a producer, a sample title is created and filmed. Quite possibly the result is 
exactly what the producer thought he was ordering, but often it is anything but 
what he had in mind. In either case, the producer, seeing the title metamorphosed 
from sketch to film, finds it wholly unsuited as the introduction of a picture on 
which he has spent many months of time and many thousands or millions of 
MGM’s money. As many as five or six complete titles have been made before the 
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First sketch for title to “Merton of the Movies,” produced by George Haight, left, and accepted title. 


problem has been resolved. This means a terrific expenditure of money, as 
thousands of dollars will have been wasted on title ideas which have been dis- 
carded as unsuited. 

Cedric Gibbons, the astute, supervising art director of MGM studios, not only 
believed that these costly mistakes could be avoided, but that the elaborate title 
“production” was wholly unnecessary. Therefore, | was invited to “make a try 
at straightening out our title situation,” which had been a long series of title 
difficulties. His aim was for me to design titles which combined the merits of 
readability, simplicity, and good taste, which in so doing would relate in a not 
too obvious fashion to the pictures they would introduce. 

It developed that I was summoned at the desperate end of a controversy that 
had been raging for weeks, and which had resulted in an impasse holding up a 
certain film. | was immediately shown all the discarded titles, told that the re- 
lease date of the picture was within ten days, and asked to provide a title idea 
which would require not more than three days to “create” and to have it ready, 
if possible, “tomorrow morning.” 

Not being a stranger to show business, | have no particular fear of deadlines 
or openings or release dates. Any designer worth his salt should be able to turn 
out an acceptable solution of such a problem in a few hours, admitting of course 
that a more leisurely approach will produce a much more effective and appropri- 
ate result. Although | was able to visualize a treatment for this title, | had every- 
thing to learn about the nature of the medium. In printing, a designer works with 
an opaque impression (type) on a fairly opaque surface (paper). But film is a 
far different matter. You must learn to handle light projected through openings 
in various degrees of opaqueness, or manipulate light and shade produced by 
photographing the surface of objects. It is a tricky business for a beginner. 

The first background sketches were turned over to a good commercial artist 
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Approved main titles to “The Hucksters,” produced by Arthur Hornblow, Jr., and “Living In a Big 
Way,” produced by Pandro Berman. 
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in the employ of the title manufacturer. In the meantime, a type face which 
seemed appropriate for the story was selected, and I sketched several ideas of 
arrangement, spacing, etc., within the limits of the percentage system, screen 
size, and shape. A book page is generally taller than it is wide, and a book de- 
signer becomes accustomed to working with that shape in various dimensions. 
But the motion picture camera “frame” is wider than it is high, and that makes 
a considerable difference in the approach to the problem. Even one of the most 
successful, experienced, and competent men in motion pictures first overlooked 
the fact that unless the lettering is expanded to the full possible size of the screen 
frame it will not carry to the comparatively remote sections or balconies in large 
motion picture theaters, and some of our first attempts in arranging type on the 
surface of film were interesting but at a distance unreadable. 

The necessity to use type in its largest dimension, or to cover the entire avail- 
able space with lettering, puts the designer in somewhat the position of the singer 
who must continuously sing at full voice. When all the factors are considered, 
there seems but a very limited range at the disposal of anyone who elects to keep 
motion picture titles simple, dignified, and readable. But even within this seem- 
ingly restricted area, there are many possibilities of introducing elements which 
will overcome the problem discovered in designing titles for approximately fifteen 
pictures during three months, or for all pictures then under production at MGM. 

Although producers must of necessity be somewhat flamboyant showmen, my 
contacts with them were uniformly pleasant and profitable. The public, especially 
that more discriminating minority who finds most films rather thin fare for adult 
minds, will possibly be surprised to know that many producers are men of un- 
common cultivation and developed esthetic tastes. A high percentage of producers’ 
offices in the MGM executive building contain paintings by Matisse, Dufy, 
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Renoir, Degas, and other contemporary painters; and many of the men who 
produce the world’s motion picture fare are expert with the camera. 

Most of the producers accepted the new attitude regarding titles with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. Everett Riskin, Carey Wilson, Arthur Hornblow, Jr., Jack 
Cummings, George Haight, Arthur Freed, Pandro Berman, and even the unpre- 
dictable Joe Pasternak, gave me the fullest co-operation, and seemed happy with 
the results. But I never ceased to remember that this was the “‘first time around.” 
Would these men continue to be happy with titles which had a variation limited 
to an assortment of type faces and comparatively neutral backgrounds? They 
have a point in asking or demanding obvious individuality in titles. A producer 
runs his own show, and as long as he is successful (i.e., as long as he makes 
money for his studio) he is something of a czar. Having given a picture what he 
believes to be a very individual treatment, and having employed the greatest 
names and the most expensive production, he believes, with a certain logic, that 
his picture should have a title just as individual, and just as removed from the 
title used on some other picture, as possible. There is doubt in my mind that 
holding virtuously to a policy of typography and simple backgrounds will con- 
tinuously solve the motion picture title problem. However, | do believe that a 
producer’s desires and ideas can be fully realized, and titles can be created which 
will cover a wide range of content and idea and yet remain within the safe 
boundaries of what a design-conscious public will accept with enthusiasm. 

The movie title is a medium of great power. It must be approached with a 
knowledge of its possibilities and its limitations. A motion picture is not a book, 
to be held and observed at leisure. A title flashes on the screen, the film runs 
through the projection machine at a certain predetermined number of feet per 
minute. The material which composes the title must quickly make its point, which 
is to inform the audience of the opus it is about to see; and the ideal title will 
indicate the mood of that picture through the most simple and direct means. At 
the same time, it must compete with the musical background for the audience's 
attention. Titles are a necessary pleasure or evil on all motion pictures. They cer- 
tainly can be used to communicate something of a picture’s intent, as well as 
inform an audience of its subject. 
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Early Music Printing 


Wolfgang O. Weissleder 


THE connoisseur of the graphic arts finds at his disposal an abundant literature 
of instruction on the historical and technical growth of this important invention 
of printing. At the same time he is pleasantly aware that his interest is devoted 
to an art promising continuous progress, for technical processes are being un- 
tiringly improved and creative minds are working at artistic variation of the 
single letter, the over-all appearance of the printed page, and of the book as a 
whole. 

Rightly, there is reason for wonderment why disproportionately little mention 
is made of the sister art of music printing. This fact raises the question whether 
that neglect does not reach into the essentials of music printing itself, for neither 
its technical nor its artistic development has kept pace with the progress made in 
book printing. Undeniably, music printing has stagnated for decades, its recent 
improvements being of a minor mechanical nature. But — and this is most re- 
grettable — nowhere do we find any evidence of an artistic will or an artistic 
conscience directing the development of music printing. 

These articles will attempt first to examine the causes and difficulties obstruct- 
ing swifter progress in that particular branch of printing, and second, to discuss 
whether or not many such obstacles can be overcome. Even a reformer must 
admit that advancement in every field involves not only arts and techniques, but 
economic factors as well. 

It is hardly a revelation to the reader to be told when and how movable type 
derived its design from the penned letter of the scribe; nor is it news to him that 
printed musical symbols simulate older hand-wrought symbols. Therefore, | 
should not venture to weary him by historical repetitions if I did not believe 
that even well-known facts, from time to time, deserve re-examination. 

Only a man of superior “ear” could have discovered that the oral word is not 
an independent acoustical entity but composed of different characteristic sounds. 
This recognition led to the next: that the thousands of separate words are made 
up each of its particular sounds, but a comparatively limited number appears over 
and over again in limitless combinations. Today, this is common knowledge and 
we accept it without rationalizing — but to gain it was one of the great achieve- 
ments of the human mind. On this basis only alphabetical writing could be 
invented and become the forerunner and model for the art of printing. Very 
similar were the early beginnings of mastering the problems of transforming 
musical tones into communicable written symbols. Here, also, we find that 
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equivalents in pitch, duration, and intervals form the characteristics of musical 
sounds and their continuity as a melodic line. Unfortunately, this was a rather 
recent knowledge and far from established as a recognized, fully developed 
system of notation when the art of printing was invented. So, the initial difficulties 
of one art were added to those of another. Since then, and far into the last cen- 
tury, the history of music printing has, essentially, been the history of musical 
notation. Slow, laborious progress has transformed both from crude approxima- 
tions to an adequate medium for the transcription of musical ideas. 

In reply to current complaints about the comparative backwardness of music 
printing, let us not forget the tedious, obstacle-strewn road it has already traversed. 
To the very earliest typographers the difficulties inherent in music printing ap- 
peared insurmountable. They knew only one expedient: to leave blank spaces 
on the page where music could later be drawn in by hand. But this stopgap 
solution soon would have to give way to methods permitting more direct incor- 
poration of music into the set-up page. The printer’s aim was to avoid the 
casting of a separate piece of type for each of many possible combinations. This 
aim was partly achieved in 1476 in Rome by Ulrich Hahn, one of those many 
German printers who, after 1460, disseminated the new Schwarze Kunst through- 
out Europe. To imitate the appearance of music manuscripts Hahn adapted a 
double printing process introduced nineteen years earlier by Fust and Schéffer 
at Mainz. It was then the practice of the music scribes to work in several colors, 
usually contrasting black notes against red staff lines. Hahn inserted the notes in 
the form of movable type into the set-up page, overlaying the red lines in exact 
register by a second impression. The shape and the design of the notes were faith- 
fully copied from the pen-written prototypes. 

Here was a pioneer step, the first of innumerable attempts to have music 
printed from movable type. That his reputation was made in printing only plain- 
song (which calls for a relatively simple form of notation) does not in the least 
detract from Hahn’s importance. Another quarter of a century was to elapse 
until the more florid (and therefore more complicated) Figured Music was typo- 
graphically represented. Master Ottaviano dei Petrucci, resident of Venice, claims 
the honor of this achievement. A collection of ninety-six chansons and motets in 
four parts (the famous “Odhecaton”), produced by him under license by the 
Venetian magistrate, must be considered a milestone in the history of typography 
in general. Every characteristic which distinguishes an excellent example of early 
printing can be found in the “Odhecaton’s” cleanly executed pages. For the first 
time a book of preponderantly musical contents had been printed — and by a 
complex and cumbersome process. Again, as in Hahn’s procedure, two impres- 
sions (some authorities say three) were necessary. Naturally, a method so pains- 
taking would offer no appeal to men less conscientious, to men lacking Petrucci’s 
craftsmanly pride. To compete with him a more realistic, commercially more 
promising process was invented which finally drove Petrucci out of business. 
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Sbove: From a Processional of the sixteenth century, on vellum. Below: Page from volume of liturgical chants “in officina heredum 
luceantonij Junte,” Venice, 1550. Black notes are printed from movable type, with staves from square blocks as a second impression. 

















In crude but serviceable manner his competitors managed to produce staff lines, 
notes, and text in one operation. Each note was separately designed but now 
together with a small portion of staff showing the note in its precise position. As 
needed, the different notes were assembled side by side, simultaneously forming 
the staff and the melodic line. The staff lines would rarely join smoothly, so that 
such a page of music would never fully satisfy a critical observer. Nevertheless, 
for inexpensive editions of single-line music it remained basically unchanged for 
centuries and is still in use. If today we compare Petrucci’s volumes with those 
of his competitors we readily understand why music printing, as an art, prefers 
to date itself from 1502 when the “Odhecaton” first appeared. 

Music in performance during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries changed 
from the single melodic line towards the simultaneous use of several independent 
voices. In order to combine only two voices on one staff by the then known 
methods of printing, innumerable new types would have had to be procured — 
one for every possible combination of interval and time value. The solution was 
sought and found outside of typography. In 1586, Simone Verovio in Rome 
opened a new chapter in music printing by borrowing from the famous Italian 
copper engravers their tools, their techniques, and their skill. The polished copper 
plate offered him the flexibility of placement, imperative to the solving of the 
limitless variables of notation. To this day engraving has held its own as the 
accepted method of reproducing music on a large scale. Music typography, how- 
ever, still exists, and has a last refuge in publications containing more of text 
matter than of music itself. Notation has increased in complexity and in the 
number of its symbols to the point where a complete case of music type now 
comprises some five hundred different compartments. Obviously it would be a 
physical impossibility to set up in type a modern orchestral or piano score of two 
hundred or three hundred pages. 

The term “music engraving” is, strictly speaking, a misnomer as the art is 
practiced today in contrast to its original technique. Simone Verovio restricted 
himself to the use of the classical tools: engraver, marking pin, and ruler. We 
have yet to find a more exclusively artistic kind of music engraving than actually 
“engraving” every line, note, and word of text. The beauty of the result speaks 
for the classic simplicity of the means. In Verovio’s time music engravers were 
outstanding practitioners of the art, “highly skilled in pictorial or commercial 
engraving” (Gamble). Later on, as greater precision and uniformity of the vari- 
ous characters became the chief aim, additional tools were introduced. The note 
heads, for instance, were then drilled into the plate by means of a specially de- 
signed borer. Nowadays the most frequently repeated symbols are indented into 
the plate with punches. Thus, we see clefs, note heads, rests, figures, text, and 
titles punched, while note stems, beams, ties, slurs, etc., are still cut with gravers. 
As a material for the plate, copper has been supplanted by: an alloy of lead, zinc, 
and antimony. 
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ORDINE DISSONANTE AL SESTO 
TVONO. CAP. XVIII 
L {eto tuond da le medefime fopra detie {petie ¢ compofto cioe fa 
E E.lee fa uclce uariado el proceffo ordinario,opera quello chenel qnto 
€ {taco detto,Er maggiormente fe le feguenti cadenze uferai cioe 
Hypate mefon Lichanos mefon Paramefe et Paranere diezeugmend,detti 
E lamiG Ol reut 4 miacatoet Dia folre. 


FORMA DEL QVINTO ET SESTO TVONO. 





ORDINE NON CONVENIENTE AL SETTIMO 
TVONO, CAP. XVIII. 


A cépoficione del fettimo tuono nafce dal quarto Dia pente detto, 
L ut fol et dal Dia.tcflaron primo detto re fol, Laqual forma eflendo 
uariata bifogna che fia el proceffo c6 alcune diftonationi.Et anchos 
ra offeruddo le cadéze corrarie lequali {eguirado fi uedono,cioc Lichanos 
hypaco Hypate mef6 et Parhypate mefo,derti D fol re E la mier F fa ut. 


A musical illustration from Jrattato Della Natura et Cognitione di Tutti Gli Tuoni di Canto Figurato by Pietro Aaron, 


“Printed in Vinegia by master Bernardino de Vitali Venetiano” in 1525. The printing procedure is disputed. 








During the latter half of the nineteenth century the trend towards uniformity 
established that kind of music engraving which has persisted without funda- 
mental change to this day. The art became concentrated more and more in a 
very few localities, chief among which was Leipzig, where two or three firms 
soon set the styles and standards for all the rest. Europe, America, and Asia had 
the greater part of their music engraved in these highly specialized workshops 
which managed to produce tremendous quantities of plates — some ninety thou- 
sand a year — without loss of quality. 

In its own right, the “Leipzig” style is admirable as a system of notation. The 
straightforwardness of its design compares favorably with many less commend- 
able specimens in the graphic arts during the overly ornate fin de siécle. The 
democratizing social development, characteristic of the nineteenth century, 
widened the music trades market, while simultaneously great composers were 
creating works of world-wide and lasting interest. The publisher saw proportion- 
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ate return on capital invested in elaborate, and therefore expensive, editions. Some 
composers sought to influence the style and appearance of their publications, 
Richard Wagner being the first to benefit from the gospel of stylistic unity in 
design. Generous spacing replaced the excessively economical layout of the 
music print of the preceding period. Contemporary type faces and more durable 
materials came into wider use. Also, the lettering of title pages for operas was 
executed in the spirit of the story or the locale of the action. Often, a prominent 
artist would be asked to furnish an appropriate cover. In short, it was the day 
of the “well-thought-out” edition. 

Yet these attempts at harmony of content with form did not extend to the 
printed music itself. Beyond the “front matter” the actual music remained in the 
unalterable style of engraving which must serve for anything from a lullaby to a 
choral symphony, from a violin sonata to a march for military band. Imagination 
seemed to flag just when the struggle for a workable system of notation had 
successfully ended. No effort was made to keep music printing abreast of the 
general developments in the graphic arts. Music itself tended to become highly 
experimental, while the printed form in which it was offered to the public re- 
mained increasingly conservative. 

It is an indication of complacency, or lack of healthy self-criticism, in the 
music-engraving and publishing trades that few of the important firms — and 
none in the United States —— employ a competent typographical adviser or de- 
signer where the purely visual musical portion of their publications is concerned. 
A co-ordinator is sorely needed to revise our ideas of style and appearance in the 
combined fields of typography and music. For centuries typography has most 
sensitively registered changing taste. During the last fifty years it has, with many 
of the other arts, shown a tendency away from the ornate and towards the 
functional. Why should the same not hold true for the printing of music? 

The current lack of imagination as to musical symbols is paralleled by the 
narrow choice of type faces used for titles, text matter, tempo indications, etc. 
Seldom has any type face been specially designed and cut in our day for use with 
engraved music. Existing book type is pressed into service, usually with very 
little modification. However, it is true that even the visually clearest type is not 
necessarily suitable for a line of lyrics beneath the music. Not only the character 
of the music decides for the engraver the line spacing and page layout, but this 
spacing is also influenced by the length of the underlying words. Letterpress type 
is generally too broad for its height and will not fit comfortably under the notes. 
The engraver, rarely having an excess of space available, must use smaller type 
than he might if existing engraving punches were better adapted. All too often 
the minuteness of a line of text is out of all proportion to the size of the notes and 
below the most lenient standards of legibility. Any reform of engraving styles 
should, therefore, begin by evolving one — or many — alphabets expressly de- 
vised for a marriage with musical symbols. (How a logical continuation of these 
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S$ 2 principals 
From the important work on the theory of music, Le Istitutioni Harmoniche, by Gioseffo Zarlino, 


printed in Venice in 1558. Each musical character together with a small portion of the staff lines is cast 
on a separate piece of type. 











ideas might affect the shape of the musical symbol itself will be reserved for 
later discussion.) 

A publisher, approached with the suggestion of basic reforms as to type and 
engraving, would, most likely, speak of the prohibitive cost. He would justly 
point out that the publishing of serious music does not now carry a high margin 
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of profit, and that many scores of contemporary works are supplied for perform- 
ance on a rental basis only. The lover of fine printing must therefore convince 
the publisher that the added cost could be compensated by increased revenue 
from a newly developing source of business. 

The music publisher as well as the music printer lacks the important incentive 
of the bibliophile market. Many a book is bought for no reason other than out- 
standing printing, for beauty of type, for exquisite design, or handsome binding. 
The buyer may have little or no interest in the subject of the book, may not 
even master the language in which it is written; and yet, from the physical makeup 
of the volume, from the evidence of loving and careful workmanship he derives 
great aesthetic pleasure. It is the typographer’s, the printer’s, the binder’s own 
delight to create editions for this kind of customer who will appreciate their 
efforts and their craftsmanship. The music printer knows no such reward. Of 
course, there are valuable collections of printed music, but their contents are 
hardly selected for the sake of graphic achievement. Rarity of the print, its age, 
first or early edition, historical or musicological reasons are usually the deciding 
factors to make a collector’s item instead of “just a sheet of music.” Who has 
ever heard of a non-musician adding to his library a volume of music for its 
aesthetic, visual value alone? The engraving may be graceless, the printing in- 
different, the paper of poor quality; if only it is reasonably free of musical errors 
the product is considered marketable. To the bibliophile a limited edition would 
be the answer, but limited editions of music are an unknown practice. Occasion- 
ally a work will have a few copies run off on special paper for presentation. 
However, nobody will consider those few numbered copies as constituting a 
limited edition so long as the plates used are the ones made for the “regular” 
issue. Production figures for contemporary or classical serious music are often 
surprisingly low; printings of a few hundred copies, which are the rule for 
orchestral scores, would certainly be considered “limited” in any other field of 
publication. Only the more serious types of music can warrant exceptional effort 
at exceptional expense. Sheet music and elementary educational material, al- 
though consistently reliable sellers, offer the least ground for “limited” editions. 

It becomes obvious that a need for improvement is felt by prospective buyers 
and users of printed music. The publisher or printer would do great service to 
himself as well as to his customers if he heeded that demand. Every reputable 
publishing house can point to some one of its editions as a proof of high produc- 
tion standards. In appreciating such occasional works we must remember that 
these standards, as well as the practices underlying them, are largely outmoded. 
They rarely measure up to the progress in other branches of the graphic arts. 

A great opportunity in this neglected field lies open to any designer who can 
blend a creative taste in art with the dictates of so restrictive a medium as music 
notation. The various symbols have yet to attain their maximum legibility, some 
being less easily readable than others, as is shown by recent ophthalmological 
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Initial page of the very rare collection Parthenia Jn-Violata, London, J. Pyper, c. 1614. The part of the virginal is 






given on six lines; the bass viol on the customary five. The plates were engraved without the aid of punches. 
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and psychological research. The reading of music presents problems unique in 
printing. The musician reads in two dimensions, his eyes scanning a vertical 
which in itself travels in a horizontal direction from left to right. The many 
symbols often accompanying each note must be absorbed by the eye all at once, 
as a cluster. A note can by itself indicate its time value only, its pitch remaining 
uncertain. While reading a sentence in a book our mind stores words until the 
final one is reached, then being able to make sense of the whole. In reading music 
while playing it, no such delay is possible. Each cluster of symbols must be at once 
translated into action, into motion, and a great deal must yet be done to facilitate 
and accelerate this transmission. Here is another chance to gain the kalos 
k'agathos of the Ancients, or “beautilitarianism” as our modern word-mongers 
call it. 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING : No. 18 


Death and the Ploughman 
by Hans Holbein 


IN the whole realm of pictorial art | know of no work which more eloquently 
testifies to the unimportance of size or fullness of statement in the determination 
of the ultimate significance of a picture than any one of the forty-one tiny wood- 
cuts of the “Simulacres de la Mort,” or “Dance of Death,” of Hans Holbein. 
These diminutive interpretations of that theme so dear to the medieval mind 
are about two inches by three in size. Their first edition was published by Gaspar 
Melchior and Trechsel in Lyons in 1538, since which time they have remained, 
by universal recognition, unexcelled in the whole history of woodcut, one of the 
great human documents of all time. 

I have selected for discussion the Death coming to the Ploughman, not because 
it is in any way more powerful or of a higher order of artistry than the others, 
but simply because an excellent reproduction of it has, by hanging upon my 
studio wall, been a constant and a much loved companion through many years. 
Despite the fact that from this long association I know its comparatively few 
lines so well that I could approximate a reasonably accurate copy from memory, 
it continues to reveal, reward, and inspire. 

Perhaps the greatest wonder inherent in these small but immortal master- 
pieces — and certainly the secret of their greatest appeal — lies in the fact that 
analysis or discussion of them, while always stimulating, is entirely unnecessary 
and superfluous. By the depth and power of their feeling, by the complete simplic- 
ity and directness of their expression, they appeal directly and eloquently to all 
men of all lands and all times, and by them are felt and understood immediately, 
wholly, effortlessly. If you have lived, if you have played any part, from the most 
exalted to the most humble, the most complex to the simplest, in the great drama 
of human life; if you have partaken of human happiness or human sorrow, pain 
or pleasure; if you have ever considered what will follow when you have played 
out your part — and what one of us has not experienced all these things — then 
you need no critic to analyze the “Dance of Death” for you, no scholar to inter- 
pret for you its meaning, no connoisseur to appraise its supreme and enduring 
beauty as art. Each of these bits of paper tells to each of us, at a glance, its 
greatest of all stories, the endless, daily story of living and of dying. All any of 
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us needs to hear and heed Hans Holbein are eyes, a mind, and a heart. With 
these we know, whenever we meet one of these woodcuts, beyond all shadow of 
a doubt, that we are in the presence of an enduring masterpiece, a very great bit 
of human documentation. 

“Multum in Parvo.” Hans Holbein drew them upon blocks of wood, drew them 
simply and explicitly, without one unessential line or without omitting a single 
essential one, from the vast fund of his knowledge, understanding, and sympathy, 
and with his unsurpassed artistic probity. Hans Litzelburger, his formschneider, 
perhaps the world’s greatest master of the knife, cut them, adding nothing to the 
all that Holbein had put on to the block, taking nothing away. 

For all their lack of complexity, how full of observation is each of these small 
prints. Not a significant gesture, not a shade of expression, not a feature of the 
setting, that contributes to the impact of the expression of the artist’s message, is 
missed. And all in the space of a few square inches, at a scale at which few men 
have been able to draw expressively. It is this insistence upon the altogether 
human aspect of the scene that is responsible, I think, for the universality and 
timelessness of these works, that places them on a wholly human basis. Intensely 
personal to each one of us, they are yet almost impersonal; telling to each a story 
that is his own story, they yet present a generalized and almost abstract picture 
of the greatest of all stories. Each is a scene from life, intensely real in its every 
aspect, yet each portrays the inevitable entrance of death, sooner or later, upon 
that scene. Take, for instance, our chosen example in which the ploughman is 
turning the earth under the rays of a bright sun. The whole simple pastoral scene 
is rich with the fullness of life. He looks up and in that slight gesture is written, 
in every line of the tiny figure, the shock of terror and tragedy. For Death has 
entered upon that peaceful scene and stands beckoning to him. There is the whole 
story, graphically told in a few simple, powerful, eloquent lines. And there is art 
in its highest form, both spiritually and technically. What more can be said? This 
print, like each of its forty fellows, is so self-explanatory that it defies explanation, 
so explicit in every line of its facture that analysis is wholly unnecessary. He who 
runs the universal experience of living may read Hans Holbein’s “Dance of 
Death” with aid from no one. 5.7%. 
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THE HIGH ART OF PHOTO MUTILATION 


Reprinted from Better Impressions 
Courtesy The Mead Corporation 


Prisco can tear up a photographic print and toss it 
into a waste basket, but only a true artist can mutilate and disfigure it gradually, 
prolonging the torture until only a crumpled mockery of the original remains. 

This, in the world of floodlights and dark-rooms, is the high art of Torquemada, 
Grand High Inquisitor—an art that comes only with years of practice. 

When photograph and typewritten copy go together, see to it that they do not 
come apart. Take a paper clip and firmly crimp the two together. Later, you'll be 
able to recognize the photo anywhere by the mark of the clip. 

Or perhaps, after picture and prose are clipped together, there will be revisions 
to make in the text. Don’t bother to unclip them. Write the revisions with a firm 
hand on the copy, impressing the immortal words on the photo beneath. 

Be sure, too, to identify each photograph by writing on the back what the sub- 
ject is and when and where the picture was taken. This will show through and 
will identify that glossy print forever. 

If you are so thoughtless as to put the photograph in an envelope, be sure to 
choose a pretty clasp envelope, so that the rough butt of the metal fastener may 
etch a hole in the emulsion. 

A rapid shuffling of several prints is also effective. It invariably covers their 
surfaces with little white lines. If these seem unobtrusive, a corner can be knocked 
off a print now and then by tossing it into the out-box on your desk and dumping 
magazines on top of it. 

Be sure to file prints in overcrowded folders, leaving one edge sticking out. By 
stuffing the folder in the file drawer and slamming the drawer, almost anything 
can happen. In mailing, the secret is simple. Use an ordinary envelope. If it isn’t 
large enough. for the print, fold the print. 

Among the more advanced secrets are these: Leave your prints where they are 
exposed to sunshine, or where dust, grit, ashes, plaster, rubber cement, or pipe 
tobacco can get at them, or where they will be called upon to support the wet 
base of a glass of strong liquid, like developing solution or gin. 

But never, so long as you aspire to membership in the Ancient and Honorable 
Torturer’s Society . . . never, we repeat, be a traitor to your art. Never use a little 
piece of cardboard as a copy-guard before clipping print and text together. Never 
order prints mounted on three-ply board, protected by mortise and overlaid with 
cover stock. Never keep prints in dustproof boxes, out of the way of the careless 
and curious traffic that flows through every office. Never have prints backed with 
heavy linen and bound into books for permanent reference in your book case. 

Do traitorous things like these and you'll have flawless reproductions! 
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Notes Arounp THE Wor_p 


Berlin Commentary 


HELLMUT LEHMANN-HAUPT 


CO_LICQoeQoeQoeQov Qe Qo QoeQoe Qe Qe Qee Qe QoQ Qos Qe Que QveQveQveQv 


Because Berlin’s printing industry had been pretty 
much concentrated in one part of the city, the 
aerial bombardment of that particular sector, on 
February 3, 1945, resulted in a thorough destruc- 
tion of the capital’s printing facilities. About 75 
per cent of the installations were demolished. 
Reconstruction was a slow and tedious job. Print- 
ing-home workmen, compositors, and pressmen 
co-operated in taking apart the smashed and 
burnt-out machines, in cleaning and reassembling 
the usable parts, and in fitting the presses to- 
gether again. Missing or damaged parts often had 
to be filed by hand. 

Since all bank accounts were frozen by order 
of the occupying Red Army and since there was 
no income from current production, the printing 
plant owners had to ask their employees to work 
without pay. They willingly complied with this 
request. Back wages in most instances have been 
paid up since then. 

The reconstructed printing presses have no 
feeders, since their delicate parts were completely 
destroyed by the heat of the conflagrations. Hand 
feeding is the order of the day, the demand for 
trained labor far exceeding the supply. 

Dismantling of machinery for transportation 
to the East had started three weeks after the 
capitulation of Berlin. Packing boxes available 
were neither strong nor numerous enough. They 
had to be made from thick beams found at the 
lumber yards by Russian carpenters who showed 
amazing skill and speed in the use of the axe. 
They used no saws. The dismantling of the ma- 
chinery was not always performed with equal 
skill and competence. Taking apart and trans- 
porting the machines from the wreckage of the 
German posters of today are lively in design, illustra- 
tion, typography and color. The poster upper left was 
printed by Girtzig, Schéneberg; upper right by A. 
Daehler; and the two below by Lindeman & Liidecke. 


former printing houses was a very slow job which 
could only be performed step by step. For many 
months the machines were completely unprotected 
and unguarded, exposed to the elements. And 
while the rust ate away at these machines, eager 
colleagues hunted for missing parts in other peo- 
ple’s ruins. One Berlin master printer was grieved 
to find that overnight his favorite job press had 
lost all rollers, the fly-wheel, and other impor- 
tant parts. His linotypes, formerly on the fourth 
floor of the building, lay buried deep in the rub- 
ble with only a few inches protruding here and 
there above the debris. But one morning he found 
that the rubble pile had been carefully removed 
overnight by someone who needed linotype parts. 
The story of the once famous Ullstein House, 
the largest printing works on the European Con- 
tinent, is an eloquent illustration of current con- 
ditions. Before the Nazis expelled the Jewish 
Ullstein family and renamed the firm “Deutscher 
Verlag,” the concern had employed no less than 
10,000 editors, correspondents, employees, and 
workmen. Some 300,000 square feet of ground ac- 
commodated seventy-eight composing machines, 
sixty-five rotary newspaper presses, thirty-seven 
illustration presses, fifty-nine power presses, 
eight intaglio presses, and extensive bookbinding 
machinery. The average daily production was 
over twelve million 4-page newspaper and maga- 
zine sheets, 15,000 books and pamphlets. 
During most of the war, production was car- 
ried on at considerable speed and efficiency. The 
original buildings of the firm in the old center of 
town were destroyed by bombs and by fighting 
within the city. The Druckhaus Tempelhof, near 
the large airport, while it escaped bomb damage, 
suffered from fires that raged during the last 
days of the struggle for the former capital. Most 
machinery was thereafter transported to Russia. 
Six weeks after the capitulation, about one hun- 
dred employees and laborers, working without 
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Original home of the Ullstein Publishing House in the 
old center of Berlin. 


pay, started to pull the remaining machinery from 
the rubble, to clean up the premises and to repair 
the less damaged pieces. Usable parts of several 
machines were combined into a few new units, 
and operations were resumed. 

When the U. S. Army occupied its sector of 
Berlin, the former Ullstein Plant came under the 
jurisdiction of the Information Services Control 
Section. With the U. S.-controlled “Allgemeine 
Zeitung” and with printing jobs for many Army 
units, production soon reached sizable propor- 
tions. The printing of a considerable number of 
newspapers and magazines licensed in the U. S., 
British, and French sectors followed soon after. 
Five newspapers and nine periodicals are today 
produced at Tempelhof. 

In May 1946 the Druckhaus Tempelhof re- 
ceived a publishing license for a book program 
chiefly aimed at popular education. Some 2,050 
men and women are again employed, and fifteen 
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The 1946 production of the United States licensed publishers of Berlin. 


rotary presses, thirty cylinder presses, forty-one 
composing machines, and two offset presses are 
in operation. An intaglio plant is being built, and 
the bindery is slowly growing from small begin- 
nings. Production figures have grown as follows: 
August 1945, 4,000,000 4-page newspaper and 
magazine sheets; December 1945, 22,000,000 
4-page newspaper and magazine sheets; Decem- 
ber 1946, 44,000,000 4-page newspaper and 
magazine sheets. 

It is interesting to compare the situation in a 
small printing office, the once famous bibliophile 
press of Otto von Holten. Of 255 employees 
working there in 1938, about 150 were left by 
the end of the war. In June 1945 the premises 
were occupied by Soviet troops, and used by an 


Ukranian labor company which installed a stage 
and auditorium, a dispensary, a tailoring and 
a shoemaking workshop, and a_ schoolroom 
equipped with benches and blackboards built 
from printing equipment. The printer and his 
few remaining employees have moved elsewhere. 

The Berlin Employing Printers in the American 
and British sectors have formed an association 
called “Graphisches Gewerbe e.V.,” under the 
chairmanship of Kurt Hartmann, the capable 
owner and manager of the Gebriider Mann art 
publishing and printing firm. Membership com- 
prises 90 per cent of all Berlin printers in the two 
sectors, which employ about 4,000 persons. 

The once-famous “Ganymed” collotype plant 
in Berlin has resumed operations. 
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Printing House Tempeihof’s first products after the collapse of the Third Reich. 


More German Notes 


{German offset printers report that often they 
find color reproduction work from collotype copy 
more successful than from original paintings or 
water colors. 

{The Bauer Type Foundry in Frankfurt is func- 
tioning. Heinrich Jost, the art director, has re- 
covered from a long and serious illness and is 
planning new production. 

Gutenberg research is facing a revolution. Dr. 
Carl Wehmer, incunabula specialist, has found 
that the entire chronology of Gutenberg’s pre- 
Bible experiments, built up over the last thirty to 
forty years, is resting on a false assumption. He 
has demonstrated that the famous 1448 “Astro- 
nomical” calendar is not a calendar at all, but an 
astrological manual. Hence, he plausibly argues, 
it was not printed for the year 1448 at all, but 
could have been set up any time after that. This 
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takes the bottom out of the carefully reconstructed 
sequence of Gutenberg’s early experiments. 


{A year ago, Military Government gave permis- 
sion for the re-establishment of the Gutenberg 
Society in Mainz, and the first public meeting 
took place on June 23, 1946, in the auditorium 
of the new Johannes Gutenberg University. Dr. 
Alois Ruppel, director of the museum, spoke on 
“The Tragedy and Glory in the Life of Guten- 
berg.” A new edition of the Gutenberg Yearbook 
is in preparation. 


{Quarters in the building of the Public Library 
on Rheinstrasse have been reconstructed, and an 
exhibition is opening there in June. The historic 
building “Haus zum Rémischen Kaiser” near the 
Cathedral, destroyed on February 27, 1945, is 
still in ruins. 
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TWO BOOKS OF ADVERTISING ART 

As a hot-weather boon, two large picture books 
containing quite distinct kinds of inspiration for 
the advertising man are presented for review. 
The first, the handsomer and costlier, is in the 
engaging if wayward experimental mood of the 
Central European moderns; the other, the fatter 
and cheaper, represents a good native American 
sense of the catching thing. Both are primarily 
concerned with ornament to accompany type 
and both are introduced by the compilers’ at- 
tempts to place their material historically. 

Mr. Reiner, whose other recent book was no- 
ticed in these columns last quarter, advances the 
interesting point of view suggested there. He 
pays special homage to the ornamental output of 
the American typefounders between 1850 and 
1880 with the observation that “New designs for 
display types may also be successfully carried 
out on the basis of those—often exemplary — 
alphabets which were shaded, outlined or nega- 
tive.’ Examples of his own work following this 
suggestion appear among the characteristic dis- 
play pieces designed for announcements, covers, 
labels, title pages, and so on. The brave galaxy 
of wood-engravings, vignettes, and initial letters, 
often in color, are particularly rewarding. 

The second book, compiled by Mr. Hornung, 
who also has been previously introduced to read- 
ers of this department, is a much more patent 
glorification of the period recognized by Mr. 
Reiner, “. . . the culminating point being reached 
in America about 1880, where within two decades 
a hundred or so decorative alphabets were cut 


and cast, some of them being very beautiful, 
some affected or grotesque.” Mr. Reiner con- 
tinues, “All of them were modern, not that they 


were merely made for the moment, but there 
was an unusual degree of romantic imagination 
and a clearness of form peculiar to these types 
so that their artistic value was determined for a 
long time to come.” 

Mr. Hornung shows a generous selection of 
the types of this 1850-80 span but his primary 
interest is in reproducing the stock cuts offered 
by the founders and three-fourths of his plates— 
approaching two hundred in number—are largely 
devoted to reproductions from the pages of type- 
founders’ specimen books published from 1834 
to 1890. The publisher’s blurb says there are 
more than 2000 illustrations and the statement 
is easy to believe. 

This assortment of material, lumped under 
various alphabetical headings, e.g. “Agricultural 
Implements, Vignettes,” “Birds, Fowl Roosters,” 
“Cherubs,” etc., is introduced by a forty-page 
historical essay, itself illustrated by means of 
more nineteenth century advertising. (Though 
there is considerable talk of colonial advertising 
art it seems hard to find. A large part of the dis- 
play material shown was not, of course, originally 
designed for advertising uses.) 

Each page of reproductions, headed as in the 
foregoing examples, is keyed to a list in the back 
of the book which names the typefounders’ or 
other collection from which that particular as- 
sortment was taken, together with its date of 
publication. It is claimed that “dates given indi- 
cate the earliest appearances of the illustrations” 
and if that were true it would offer a significant 
advantage to the user of this book over those 
already available to him. But many of the de- 
signs have a previous history in precisely the 
same form—the eagle reproduced here, for in- 
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stance, according to Mr. Hornung appeared first 
in 1834 but he was in Bruce’s 1820 specimen 
book and possibly had still earlier origins. 

The first concern of the Hornung compilation, 
according to the publishers, is to provide hard- 
pressed advertising men with a handy swipe 
chest. Few of the illustrations could be lifted 
photographically for plating without being care- 
fully redrawn, however, although they come 
nearer being lithographers’ or engravers’ copy 
than other recent publications on similar lines, 
e.g. Carl W. Drepperd’s Early American Adver- 
tising Art or Phillips’ Old-Fashioned Type Book 
(Print, IV-1, 69). The inadequacy of the Hor- 
nung reproductions for direct swiping is empha- 
sized by inclusion of a loose sheet of selected 
subjects printed as a very contrasty repro-proof. 
There is also thoughtfully appended a list of the 
nineteenth century typefounders’ specimens in the 
Typographic Library, Columbia University, even 
though the purchaser of this book is promised 
relief from tedious hours of research. 

The curious convergence of Mr. Reiner and 
Mr. Hornung, coming from such very different 
angles, on the ebullient period of American type- 
founding presided over by Dr. Thomas Mac- 
Kellar would not have surprised him. He might 
repeat his words of ninety years ago: “It is grati- 
fying to find that our efforts to increase the facil- 
ities for the production of beautiful printing are 
responded to in a liberal spirit by the craft.” 
When he was still modest enough to add, “It is 
our ambition to promote the cultivation of ele- 
gant and refined taste; and we trust the day is 
not distant when American printers will be un- 
surpassed by any in the world.” Or, as Mr. 
Reiner says of the creative spirit, “no standstill 
is thinkable.” 


GRAFIKA. Modern Design for Advertising and Print- 
ing. By Imre Reiner. New York: Paul A. Struck, 1947. 
118 pp. of which 107 are illus. 111/. x 93/, inches. $8.50. 


HANDBOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN ADVERTIS- 
ING ART. By Clarence P Hornung. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1947. xlv, 176 pp. 12 x 9 inches. $6.50. 
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THE WORK OF HERBERT BAYER 


The Way Beyond ‘Art’ is the third in the series 
“Problems of Contemporary Art” designed as a 
medium for exchanging work and ideas that are 
expected to be controversial in nature; and Mr. 
Dorner, thoroughly co-operative, is perhaps some- 
what overconscious that his is the mission some- 
what loudly to sweep the string of discord. His 
first sentences admit that the title may sound 
aggressive, and the following sentences make clear 
that this is the hope. 

Mr. Dorner is a very earnest philosopher, a 
man of quite considerable learning in various 
fields who has dedicated his book to John Dewey 
in the fervent belief that Bauhaus is the answer 
to the artistic hopes of that wandering citizen of 
Vermont, or the hope that even Burlington will 
come to Bauhaus. Mr. Dewey has even written 
an introduction to this volume and intones a 
warning to critics not to judge the forthcoming 
by the bygone. In a sense he is right, and right 
that what Mr. Dorner is about to say is unusually 
perceptive, yet in another sense this absolutely 
fresh approach to anything is a practical impos- 
sibility and happily so (as Mr. Dewey would be 
the first to admit). 

Generally speaking, the text that accompanies 
the illustrations (they are about equally divided 
as to space) is what might be called aggressive 
and dynamic. Mr. Dorner hopes that it is both, 
especially dynamic which is one of his favorite 
words. On the other hand, if you happen to be 
on the other side of the controversy which this 
book is expected to engender, the views may 
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sound only vague, or wantonly and gratuitously 
“progressive,” or very excited about what, if true, 
would turn out to be very dull indeed. 

No book, of course, can put a controversial 
point with such inevitability that it must hear 
yea or nay from everyone; and this reviewer is 
> when con- 
fronted with a choice between the Renaissance 


inclined to say “ask me another’ 


and Mr. Dorner. However, this book may well 
raise a storm among those who are still disposed 
to maintain that Renaissance, or Baroque, or Ro- 
mantic, or Impressionistic art should be a final 
resting place. There is no resting place, no Val- 
halla even, says Mr. Dorner, and goes on to say 
that there is only Bauhaus (which is at least a 
less romantic idea). Just as John Dewey never 
recovered from the fit of repugnance towards the 
absolute acquired with an overdose of Hegel, so 
in a sense Mr. Dorner shares his fever for the 
abolition of absolute. In fact, the banishing of 
the absolute-spectre and the rehash of the world’s 
oldest known philosophical problem of the chang- 
ing and the changeless (as they affect art) occupy 
a major part of the text. 

Mr. Dorner’s history of art is very little but 
the story of man’s captivity within his own no- 
tion of the changeless, which was in turn merely 
a substitute for the earlier magic. Once this fic- 
tion is discarded in favor of universal “self- 
changing” and the “supra-spatial reality of pure 
energies” art will be set free to be as transient as 
all the social and useful arts. Art can then be the 
“liberating event” that it should be in this our 
cosy supra-spatial reality, and not merely “art.” 

To illustrate this thesis (to which the antithesis 
is moribund, and a synthesis unthinkable as be- 
ing too Hegelian) Mr. Dorner has chosen the 
work of the pioneer modern Herbert Bayer, and 
has reproduced Bayer’s work generously, some 
of it in color. In his preface he parries thrusts at 
this procedure of illustrating a theory by one 
man. He says, “It is a symptom of the change in 
our thinking habits that I have dared to adopt 
such a method. The artist’s personality is no longer 
compounded of an eternal spiritual matter. It is 
this very matter that has become dynamized.” 


This manner of talk is his forte. However, his 
choice of Bayer worked rather well, and certainly 
better than a general survey could have done, 
though this reviewer was by no means as shocked 
as Mr. Dorner by the temerity of the plan or by 
the magnitude of the change in thinking that it 
heralded. Herbert Bayer himself seems to have 
been ready and willing to serve as arms bearer 
for the new philosophy as well as the new art, 
for he designed the jacket and the typography : 
narrow fore-edges to the pages, recto and verso 
flying wide in opposite directions, and all. It is 
very appropriate, be it understood, that the book, 
the illustrations, and the good news are all of a 
piece. 

To return for a moment to the controversial 
nature of the book, a number of thought weeds 
spring up unasked in this garden of the future, 
especially this question, that nearly every reader 
must ask himself: if we reject in part or in toto 
(on the say-so of artists like Mr. Bayer, and 
philosophers like Mr. Dorner and Mr. Dewey, 
and scientists like Einstein) the traditional view 
of the absolute and the still current Newtonian 
view of time and space, and if we then embrace 
the self-changing supra-spatial reality of pure 
energies, what then are we to do? What, in par- 
ticular, does this mean except to the old style of 
specialized “art’— graphic and pictorial arts, 
writing, and music? What does it mean to car- 
pentry and plumbing, and dressmaking, for let 
us not forget that Mr. Dewey makes clear that 
these arts differ from the traditional “arts” only 
in emphasis. The results may be both bewilder- 
ing and hilarious as soon as the plumbers dis- 
cover that an absolutely satisfactory faucet will 
never be fitted, and when the carpenter throws 
away his rule (that Newtonian vestige), and 
when the milliner trying on hats is told to try 
anything rather than stop. 

STANLEY L. RICE 


THE WAY BEYOND “ART”: the work of Herbert 
Bayer. By Alexander Dorner. Introduction by John 
Dewey. New York: Wittenborn, 1947. 246 pages; 154 
illustrations, half-tone reproductions in black and 
white and color. 10 x 7!/, inches. Wrappers. $5.50. 
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ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF WRITING 


Writing, said an old author, is “like the 
picture of words and consequently of the 
fears, comprehensions, discourses, judg- 
ments, and reasonings of men.” These “pic- 
tures” of feelings and thoughts are them- 
selves pictured, from the Stone Age pig- 
mented strokes on an Altamira roof to the 
example of Mr. Alfred J. Fairbank’s fine 
handwriting, in a collection of seventy 
plates and with an introduction by the 
eminent Swiss authority Jan Tschichold. 

An Ilustrated History of Writing and 
Lettering is an English version—which, by 
the way, deserves a place on the title page 
for its translator, Eudo C. Mason—of Mr. 
Tschichold’s Geschichte der Schrift in 
Bildern first published in 1940 .The new 
book does not, however, follow the orig- 
inal in all details, either as to the selection 
of examples or the introductory content 
and arrangement. A “pedigree of the Euro- 
pean styles of writing” in chart form is an 
interesting addition. 

“It is the object of this book,” Mr. 
Tschichold notes in his introduction of 
half a dozen pages preceding the pictures, “to 
draw attention to the great documents of the pen- 
man’s craft in the culture of the past, and thus 
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to make a preparatory contribution towards the 
raising of our formal standards in the treatment 
of written characters.”’ And the author, in his 
final paragraph, shows this to be scholarly effort 
with a heart in it when he says: “Until every- 
body approaches this highly differentiated and 
yet common medium of communication with at- 
tention, respect, and love, all efforts towards 
beautiful writing will remain the concern of a 
minority. May this book at least win for that 
minority a few new adherents.” 

By divesting his picture history of all clutter— 
names, dates, and references are all gathered to- 
gether in an excellent List of the Reproductions 
—the author proceeds at a lively, unbroken pace 
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by means of captions of about three lines or so 
accompanying each plate. The reproductions, in 
halftone, are carefully selected and the volume js 
executed with that Swiss craftsmanship which 
makes patriotic American bookmen sigh. Alto- 
gether it is a very attractive and useful little 
book which ought to have wide circulation. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF WRITING AND 
LETTERING. By Jan Tschichold. London: The Studio, 
1947. 18 pp., 70 full-page plates in halftone. 93/, x 63/, 
inches. 15s. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 1690-1820 


The delivery of these two large volumes contain- 
ing 1500 pages marks the goal toward which 
Clarence S. Brigham of the American Antiquarian 
Society resolutely bent his efforts in 1913. Not 
that he was conscious of undertaking a task 
which would occupy one-third of a century —he 
began it, as he confesses in the introduction, 
“blithely believing that five years would finish 
it.’ Fortunately he was the kind of man who 
could not let go. 

The bibliography, Mr. Brigham recalls, grew 
out of a suggestion by William MacDonald, who 
called attention to the importance of newspapers 
as historical sources and to the job of rewriting 
American history which depended on making 
collections of newspapers accessible to research. 
That was in 1911. “. . . I believed him. I have 
never lost my faith in the value of newspapers as 
tools of research. . . . If all the printed sources 
of history for a certain century or decade had to 
be destroyed save one, that which could be 
chosen with the greatest value to posterity would 
be a file of an important newspaper.” 

In all there are nearly 2000 (2120 titles are 
recorded but 194 exist in no known copies) dif- 
ferent newspapers in the 130-year period cov- 
ered which are carefully described and located. 
Alphabetically by states and then by title the 
journals are listed, with a historical account of 
their establishment, development and mutations, 
together with a detailed record of extant copies 
and locations of files. The final 300 pages of the 
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second volume is given over to indexes, of which 
the Index of Printers listing 2820 names of those 
responsible for the early press, their dates and 
various newspapers, is of itself a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of printing in general. 

The distribution of early newspaper enter- 
prises, statistically speaking, is rather surprising 
until we are reminded of the high mortality rate 
which would account for there being only 447 in 
New England while the Middle states from New 
York to Maryland had 1023, about half the total, 
during the same period. The ten Southern states, 
Virginia to Louisiana, had 425 papers and the 
seven Western states 225. 

These newspaper titles are all to be found rep- 
resented in the collections of six institutions. Mr. 
Brigham’s industry and interest have improved 
the head start given the American Antiquarian 
Society by Isaiah Thomas, founder and original 
newspaper historian in this country. The hold- 
ings at Worcester fall just short of 1500 titles, 
trailed by the Library of Congress with 936, 
Harvard with 732, New York Historical Society 
with 634, New York Public Library with 480, 
and Wisconsin Historical Society with 268. 

The author raises, and lightly disposes of, a 
question which must occur to anyone who has 
searched the early press: when is a newspaper a 
newspaper and not a “magazine”? There is at 
hand, for instance, number twenty of volume 
three of The Literary Tablet, published at Han- 
over, New Hampshire on June 11, 1806 and 
“every other Wednesday” by M. Davis. It looks 
like the small folio newspapers of the time (and 
Moses Davis is duly credited in Brigham with 
the Dartmouth Gazette) but no such title is to 
be found among the sixteen newspapers calling 
themselves “literary” this and that. “The test of 
a newspaper,”” Mr. Brigham explains, “is gen- 
erally the inclusion of current news, but the 
printing of advertisements, marriage and death 
records, and the fact that the publication calls 
itself a newspaper even if it has the appearance 
of a magazine, have all been taken into consid- 
eration.” The nearest thing to news in The Lit- 
erary Tablet is Sensation’s heroic couplets “On 


seeing a Lady’s half-naked Bosom,” or Gray’s 
“Ode on the death of a favorite Cat, drowned in 
a tub of gold fishes” here reprinted. 

Mr. Brigham’s work can properly be called 
monumental. Moreover, it is to an unusual de- 
gree a personal achievement—although the author 
is very generous with his acknowledgments to li- 
braries and persons. Henceforth the name Brig- 
ham becomes a term as familiar among scholars 
everywhere as Evans or Sabin. 

The two volumes are competently if not hand- 
somely made. The proofreading seems to have 
been diligent, although by a final mischance the 
errata list itself carries a misprint (the third ref- 
erence should be to p. 486 instead of p. 586) as 
though to certify that this was the work of hu- 
man beings. 


HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS 1690-1820. By Clarence S. Brigham. 2 
vols. Worcester, Massachusetts: American Antiquarian 
Society, 1947. xvii, 1508 pp. 103/, x 8 inches. $10. 


GOOD TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


If there be a soul so dead as to inquire the use 
of a collection of rare books—the Clements li- 
brary at Ann Arbor, for example—one good 
answer is that intelligent, creative collecting 
breeds such useful books as Invitation to Book 
Collecting. 

The invitation is in fifteen chapters, and though 
the authors say they have the beginner chiefly 
in mind there is plenty of material in the book 
to engage veteran bookmen as well. The style is 
easy and familiar, the work generally reliable 
and at the same time enlivened sufficiently by 
personal predilection to hold the attention of all 
comers. There is room for argument. 

Messrs. Storm and Peckham, they say, de- 
veloped these chapters out of a series of lectures 
“designed partly to explain the ‘whys and where- 
fores’ of the William L. Clements Library, a col- 
lector’s library on the [University of Michigan] 
campus, but chiefly to preach the fun we find in 
collecting books, manuscripts, maps, and prints.” 
Incidentally this indicates a wholesome suscep- 
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WHEN IT’S FINE PAPERS 


eAsk the man who knows one 


Since 1860 our representatives have helped printers, 


publishers and advertisers select and successfully use high 


grade, high performance papers. 


Papers for distinguished printing in 


BOOKS, ADVERTISING PROMOTIONS AND LETTERHEADS 


Waller Weve Raroer Co. 


200 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y., Canal 6-3600 











tibility among the undergraduates to bookish in- 
fection which will provide a continuing interest 
in learned affairs. 

The authors quite rightly refer readers to Stan- 
ley Morison’s First Principles of Typography for 
the neatest summary of the subject, but they 
might better say New York (Macmillan) instead 
of London, 1936—original publication, of course, 
was in the final number of The Fleuron, 1930. 
And they should restrain a tendency to make the 
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Odd Volumes an odde sette. But the book seems 
in all particulars an excellent piece of work and 
the publishers are entirely justified in saying, “It 
is the kind of book you'll want to give to be- 
ginners’—but only after your own copy is safely 
shelved. 

INVITATION TO BOOK COLLECTING. Its Pleas- 
ures and Practices. With kindred discussions of manu- 
scripts, maps, and prints. By Colton Storm and Howard 


Peckham. New York: R. R. Bowker Company, 1947 
(14), 281 pp.; 8 plates in halftone. 9 x 6 inches. $5 


























‘Pride 


in 


Quality 


In 1690 William Rittenhouse 
established the first American 
paper mill near Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Rittenhouse Mill pro- 
duced paper of an excellent 
quality. 

From ‘Papermaking in America’ 
published by Bulkley, Dunton 











As the paper industry is returning to normalcy, quality again 
becomes a primary consideration. The mills which make fine 
papers and the printers who use them will once again be 
able to take pride in their output. To share in this pride is 
one of the rewards for our unceasing efforts to always supply 
papers that not merely satisfy but stand out by their suitability 
and excellence. 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 


295 Madison huanee ° “New York 17, N.Y. 


Fine Papers Since 1833 


In New England—CARTER, RICE & COMPANY CORPORATION 
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MEDIEVAL 


A FACE BY INTERTYPE 


Medieval accurately interprets the spirit of Fifteenth Cen- 
tury typography without being a copy of any earlier type 
face. Its sturdy simplicity, fine hand-wrought quality, and 
amazing legibility is often lacking in book faces. € This 
face, designed by S. H. de Roos, the Dutch artist, combines 
beautifully with wood-cuts and course line illustrations, 
especially when printed on fairly soft paper. Though not 
heavy, it is more vigorous than many types designed to in- 
terpret later periods. The accompanying Italic harmonizes 
with the Roman; the Bold carries its weight well. @ This 
advertisement is set in Intertype’s 9-point Medieval. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 
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Marquardt & Company 


Incorporated 


Fine Papers veer. oases 


153-155 SPRING STREET-NEW YORK 
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Predictable Results 





An economist, someone has unkindly said, is a person who sfarts from a baseless 


assumption and arrives at an indefensible conclusion. 


Not so the designer in the field of graphic arts. Starting with kertain tangible 


elements such as type and illustration, he arrives at an inevitable conclusion that 


has been visualized in advance. 


And if the designer combines his elements against a backgrognd of Hamilton 


Paper, the results that he achieves will have the added distindtion that comes 


from building on a sound, reliable foundation. W. C. Hamiltoh & Sons, Miquon, 


Pennsylvania . . . manufacturers of 
Andorra Text 
Andorra Cover 
Hamilton Text 
Hamilton Cover 
Victorian Text 
Weycroft Text 
Weycroft Cover 
Kilmory Text 


Kilmory Cover 





Hamilton Papers 
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WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER CO., INC. 


Eleven Thomas Street 
New York 7, New York 


Unusual and Staple Papers 
SINCE 1910 
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“ATF type faces 


uA 99 
make easy blending 
says William P. Lillicrapp, Typographic Director of Warwick & Legler, Inc. 






“ATF types and Blue Ribbon Beer have one 
thing in common...Good Taste and Good Blending. 


The faces chosen for this advertisement 


not only are in complete harmony with the 


layout and illustration ...they have the qualities y you'd 


require of any good salesman . . . 


i %@ Dignity, Personality, Y Forcefulness.” 
¢ . P 






“ATF Ultra Bodoni gave my 





heading eye-dominating 


4 ataroeat ; 
\ strength. ATF Stymie Medium 


Mewnte, ner 
era, ® mastelan of world-w ide reno 






ow War Metiet Concert ta Bier HIM Italic lent dignity to the 
verses. And the text in ATF 
Bodoni has the pleasing 
personality that ties all 
three together. I don’t have 
to go beyond ATF faces 
to make any blend I need.” 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS ~- 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Write on your letterhead requesting single- 
page showings, including the complete alpha- 
bets, of the following and other ATF faces. 
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BUYERS MARKET 
IN THE MAKING 


In a very true sense, ‘Paper Makers to America” is doing its utmost 
to create a buyers’ market for Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, 
and Wheelwright lines — to produce the volume of these papers, in 
other words, that will meet the increasing demand of advertisers and 
printers who specify them. We're making headway, too, despite 
continued shortages ... despite production problems beyond our control 

. despite a skyrocketing demand by America’s expanding industries. 
So specify Mead Papers, with the increasing assurance that your Mead 
merchant will be able to deliver them when you want them. You'll 


want them, too, for they are, as usual, ‘the best buy in paper today.” 


MEAD 
Papers 
THE MEAD CORPORATION 


“paper makers to America“ 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17 + Sw/es Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins 


and Wheelwright Papers - Philadelphia - Boston - Chicago - Dayton 
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FINE PAPERS FOR FINE PUBLICATIONS 


Inquiries Solicited 
for Large or Limited Editions 


ROYAL PAPER CORPORATION 


ELEVENTH AVENUE & 25TH STREET - NEW YORK 1 - N.Y. 
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ILLUSTRATION 
PRINTING 


as a highly developed 
Craft 


READABLE 
ARRESTING 
BEAUTIFUL 





FULL-TONE 
COLLOTYPE 


These are the qualities for 
which we strive in our work. 





The 
John B. Watkins Company 
9 Murray Street, New York 7 





PRINTERS 
SINCE 1882 


THE MERIDEN GRAVURE 
COMPANY 


Meriden . Connecticut 
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CONVERSATION PIECE” 


7 anod the (Paper 


Mohawk presents this hitherto unpublished etching as the first 
in a series done by the brilliant American artist, H. Emerson 
Tuttle, and included in the collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Arrt....In infinite detail, the artist skillfully etches into 
a copper plate the subject which he has selected. But completion 


of the task requires its impression upon a paper worthy of his art. 


(Meh awl Superfine Text 


is the very finest of text papers. It has been created by Mohawk 
to be worthy of another art—the best in printing, offset or letter- 
press. And it has that mechanical perfection which makes it doubly 


welcome in any press room. Mohawk Paper \ lills, Cohoes,N.Y. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
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Marvin D. BiLeck in his illustrations uses “line 
expressionism to exploit the author’s emotions 
and pace.” He feels that his interest in nature 
through appreciation of its functional growth has 
been one of his best teachers. With a background 
in architecture, Bileck is establishing himself as 
an illustrator after an interruption by the war 
when he served in North Africa and Europe in 
the Engineer Corps. 


Paut STANDARD has recently been given charge 
of special projects in the George Macy Com- 
panies. Well informed on the graphic arts and 
calligraphy, he has previously contributed to 
PRINT as well as to other publications. 








For the Best Dress 
of the Book 


| Domestic and 
| 
| I mported 








THE STEVENS-NELSON 
PAPER CORPORATION 
109 East 31st street, New York 


453 Washington street, Boston 











G. A. SNow was raised in an advertising, print- 
ing, and publishing family. He himself had a 
Kelsey press as a boy, on which he published a 
paper. Snow learned the fundamentals of mail 
order and follow-up with Pelton, publisher, in 
Meriden, Conn. Then, after eight years with In- 
ternational Silver Company in advertising, sales, 
and sales promotion, he was drafted by W. A. 
Kelsey to pull his first love out of the hole. Kelsey 
had been trying to run the business from Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a number of years, but his 
health was not good enough to give it the atten- 
tion it required. Snow revived the Kelsey Com. 
pany and has kept it going ever since. Mr. Kelsey 
died in 1932. 


Mere ARMITAGE, in addition to his movie title 
designing, is busy collecting material for an illus- 
trated book on Edward Weston’s work. He is also 
designing printing for the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology in Santa Fe. Armitage’s design output and 
development was surveyed in Print, Vol. IV, No 
1, by Paul McPharlin. 


WoLrGANG O. WEISSLEDER spent his youth a 
Mainz, Germany, where he studied music. Here 
personal acquaintance with Dr. A. Ruppel, the 
curator of the Gutenberg Museum, first fostered 
an interest in the history and practice of printing 
Coming to America in 1938, Weissleder worked 
as a music autographer for several publishin: 
houses and is now assistant orchestra editor wit! 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


JouNn TayLtor Arms, noted etcher; Ray Nash 
professor at Dartmouth College; and Hellmu 
Lehmann-Haupt, professor at Columbia Univer 
sity, now in Germany, also contributed to thi 


issue. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
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DESIGN. Sven Jansen. 
PRODUCTION. Tord Stenstrom. 


TYPE. 

Cover: Monotype Hadriano. 

Jext: Intertype Weiss, 9, 11, and 12 pt. 
Headings: Bauer Weiss, ATF Garamond, ATF 
Cloister Black, ATF Goudy Bold. 


IMPOSITION. This 80-page issue consists of five 
signatures printed as 18 forms to permit flexi- 
bility in the use of several different paper stocks 
and special colors for certain articles. 


PROCESSES. 

Letterpress; Printed by The Elm Tree Press, 
Woodstock, Vermont. 

Planograpbic: Masterpiece tip-on (pg.55) printed 
by collotype at The Meriden Gravure Company, 
Meriden, Conn. 


ENGRAVINGS. Engravings made by American 
Engraving Company, New York, N. Y.; The Beck 
Engraving Company, New York, N. Y.; Mohawk 
Company, Greenfield, Mass.; A. 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; The Stod- 
dard Engraving Co., New Haven, Conn.; and 


Walker Engraving Co., New York, N. Y. 


Engraving 
Pomerantz 


ILLUSTRATION. Frontispiece from original draw- 
ing. Cartoon (pg. 6) from original sketch. Model 
J's illustrations from plates furnished by the 
Kelsey Company. Friedlaender pictures from orig- 
inal material and photographs loaned by Fried- 
laender. Before and After illustrations from Con- 
tainer Corporation. Movie titles reproduced from 
original drawings and photographs through cour- 
tesy of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Music pages from 
originals in the Music Department archives of 
the New York Public Library. Masterpiece tip-on 
reproduced through courtesy of Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Berlin posters from originals; 





Me 
ci 


Commentary illustrations from photographs from 
Berlin. Review illustrations from jacket and book. 


PAPER. 

Cover: Tweadweave, chartreuse, 80 lb., Curtis 
Paper Co., Newark, Del. 

Inside: Superfine Text, white, 60 lb., Mohawk 
Paper Co., Cohoes, N. Y.; Dulbrite, white dull 
coated, 70 Ib., Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Bethany Book, white wove, 65 lb., Stevens- 
Nelson Paper Corporation, New York, N. Y; 
Scientific, natural, 70 lb., used for collotype tip- 
on, Curtis Paper Co. 


BINDING. Sewed as five signatures with one tip- 
on. Cover scored and back glued. Bound by the 
New Hampshire Bindery, Concord, N. H. 





THE P vvere OF PRINT 


ARE PREPARED TO PRODUCE 
A FEW ADDITIONAL 
QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS 
OF CHARACTER 


NS 
~~ 


The Elm Tree Press 


Woodstock - Vermont 
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Products of Multiplication 


can be reached in more ways than one. 





But only one way is quickest and sure to 
be right. This principle also applies to the 


making of plates for the multiple identical 





reproduction of type and illustrations in 
letterpress printing. Since 1888 when 
Edwin Flower first saw the need for an 


electrotyper who would faithfully a 





duplicate the printer's forms, this Company 
has specialized in making better plates faster. 
Constant improvement in methods have [Ree 
helped FLOWER to set a standard for 


workmanship and dependability. 


Flower Electrotypes 


| 461 Eighth Avenue and 216 William Street 
| New York 




















“Distinction 
that whith confers or marks 
eminence or superiority 

- Webster 





For presentations 
of DISTINCTION | 
specify paper by Curtis— | 


papers for fine printing 





i va 
Curtis Paper Company | ( ») 
mA 


Newark Delaware 











This cover is Tweedweave Chartreuse 26x40-260M by a 








